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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 

“Tbs lonely hermit*! hat b here, 

“HU had the leaves of trees; 

“ Unseen he sheds the burning tear, 

“And murmurs to the breeze." 

SOUIVJUra I8&AMD, 

OB THE ADVENTURES OF A HERMIT. 
rOUNDID OH FACT. 

Some time after the first settlers had arrived in 
Carolina, and commenced a permanent settlement, 
a singular personage landed at Charleston, and 
made minute inquiries concerning the neighbouring 
islands. This led to some conjectures among the 
inhabitants, why he should be so anxious to know 
what they had not yet troubled their heads about. 
But as any addition to their number would be of 
great importance, (as the savages were inclined to 
be hostile,) they made overtures for accommodating 
him, as well as in their power, provided he would 
join them. But, with a determination not to be 
shaken, he continued firm in his intention of inha¬ 
biting an island, desolate in appearance, and desert¬ 
ed by even savage men. Therefore, accompanied 
by a friendly settler, who lent the small skiff which 
conveyed the few worldly articles in his possession, 
he bad adieu to his transitory acquaintances, and 
soon landed on what is now called Sullivan’s Isl¬ 
and. The same friendly hand which provided him 
with conveyance thither, served to assist him in 
constructing a rude hut, partly from some rough 
boards brought with them, and partly from some 
palmetto trees, with which the island abounded. 
They thatched the roof with the leaves of the 
palmetto, and dug a small well for water, which, 
luckily, was very good. The settler being obliged 
to return, now bade an affectionate farewell to this 
singular being, who seemed not destitute of those 
fine feelings which would have made him an orna¬ 
ment and a blessing to society. Being now left to 
himself, having provisions enough for some time to 
come, furnished by the liberality of those among I 
whom he had refused to settle, he turned his atten-| 
tion to fitting up his hut as well as the nature of the! 
place, and his circumstances, would permit. For 
this purpose, with a small hatchet, he succeeded in 
cutting down several of the palmetto trees, (the on¬ 
ly production of the island,) and sinking them down 
as deep as he well could, into the sand, he made a 
prop and sure foundation, which might resist the 
raging of the most violent storms. With the dried 
leaves of the above-mentioned tree, he contrived to 
make a few comfortable seats, using the wood of the 
tree for the frame, and the straw for the bottoms; 
his gun hung over the mantel-piece of this rude cot, 
and his bible, (with which he was well acquainted,) 
together with a few books, occupied a small shelf. 
Having little to do, he turned his attention to plait- 
>ng hats out of the palmetto, and having made one 
for himself, and another as a present to his kind 
'riend, he continued his business until he had col¬ 
lected as many as the thread which he had would 
sew; and his provisions being almost out, he thought 
seriously on a visit to the settlement. But as fish 
were plenty, and he had lines, he was under no 
a Pprehension of starving, and therefore thought 


it best to await the arrival of some one from the 
colony who would barter with him for the hats 
and other articles in his possession, which he had 
made. 

Early one morning, having wandered over the 
long sandy beach which winds round the island, 
he was returning to his lonely habitation, when, 
casting his eyes towards the spot where the colony 
was situated, he discovered a little boat, making its 
way through the waves, and gliding, at length, into 
a smooth and deep cove, about a mile from his but. 
With joy he hastened thither, and soon recognised, 
in the navigator, the settler to whose attention he 
owed so much of the comforts which he enjoyed. 
Having drawn the boat some distance up the beach, 
for fear of the returning tide, he conducted him to 
his little cot, where the settler was surprised to find 
every thing arranged in the neatest manner, and 
several necessaries, manufactured by the industrious 
hermit from the few materials which the island fur¬ 
nished. Chairs, stools, and a table, with a small 
bed, gave an air of comfort to the inside, and the 
tight manner in which the outside was thatched 
and boarded, showed that his habitation was pro¬ 
tected from the weather. Having made several in¬ 
quiries of the hermit concerning his manner of 
living, &c., the settler exchanged a few articles, 
such as needles, thread, and provisions, for the 
palmetto hats, of which the hermit had several, and 
receiving a large one, as a present for himself, he 
jumped into his frail bark, and departed. 

Not many days elapsed, before several of the in¬ 
habitants came to the island, brought thither by cu¬ 
riosity, and a desire to converse with him, and dis¬ 
cover, if possible, the reasons which had induced 
him to abandon the pleasures of a civilized life, and 
seek a residence on a barren and sandy island. 
But as he maintained a determined silence on that 
head, politeness, and a respect for his feelings, re¬ 
strained them from further attempting to gratify 
what might seem an idle curiosity. On their return 
to Charleston, they could give no information re¬ 
specting his name or motives, but what was known 
before; and when speaking of the hermit, the in¬ 
habitants began to call him Governor Tufts, which 
name he ever afterwards went by. 

Thus the hermit passed his life; his days flowed 
on, uninterrupted, and engaged in providing for his 
subsistence, time never hung heavy on his hands. 
In character he was mild, amiable, and, when com¬ 
pany visited him, interesting in his conversation, 
which marked the gentleman, and the former man 
of the world. 

Various were the underhanded methods resorted 
to to obtain from him the reasons of his settlement 
on the island; but some common-place answer al¬ 
ways stopped them, and silenced them at least for 
the present. 

One evening his old friend, the settler, walking 
arm in arm with him over the beach, which was 
hard, and an excellent place for walking when it was 
low tide, commenced the following conversation: 

“ What a lovely evening! the moon-beams dance 
on the waters as lively as if they were conscious oi 
what they were doing.” 

“ Yes; ’tis, indeed, a sweet night,” said the her¬ 


mit ; “ would it could reach to England’s happy 
shore, and enliven, though for a moment, some who 
dwell therein.” 

“ Do you then feel an interest in the happiness 
of those whom thousands of miles separate us 
from ?” 

“Yes. I have friends, near and dear to me, 
whose bosoms arc afflicted with anguish on my ac¬ 
count, and who, could they but discover any traces 
of ray retreat, would abandon every thing, and en¬ 
deavour to make me spend the remainder of ray 
life with them.” 

“ I have often wished to know the cause of your 
miseries, not from an idle wish to pry into your se¬ 
crets, but to alleviate them, if in my power.” 

“ And I have as often wished to tell you, but 
something has always intervened which has hith¬ 
erto prevented me. You acted the part of a kind 
friend to me, when in this western world I first land¬ 
ed, and I will entrust to your keeping that secret 
which I had hoped to carry to my grave, for your 
speech and behaviour strongly remind me of one 
who, I trust, is in heaven.” 

“ With pleasure I will attend, and as it is early, 
let us lengthen our walk.” 

The hermit complied, and then commenced the 
following narrative: 

“My history will not occupy much time—it is 
simply this. I was born in England; my father 
was a merchant, to whom ‘ every wind that blew* 
brought some increase of property ; and as he des¬ 
tined me to succeed him in his business, I first re¬ 
ceived an excellent education, and on my complet¬ 
ing my eighteenth year, was regularly entered into 
the counting-house as an apprentice, and faithfully 
served three years. I was then made head clerk, 
which place I continued in until the day I entered 
my twenty-fifth year, when, early in the morning of 
my birth-day, my father presented me with the ne¬ 
cessary papers, the signature of which would make 
me his partner.—During my apprenticeship I had 
accidentally one night been p;esentat a ball. I 
say accidentally, for if my father had known it he 
would havo severely reprimanded me, and as I 
loved him, I endeavoured to gratify him in what he 
requested, as regarded dancing, especially as the 
denial of it was not a source of much disappoint¬ 
ment to me. Having met some friends that had 
just landed, who had finished their travels in Italy, 
France, and in a great part of Europe,! adjourned 
to the next tavern with them, to drink a bottle of 
wine, and talk over the circumstances which had 
happened to us in the interval of some years. We 
conversed for some time, and one of the young men 
informed us that he had not been in England one 
day before he received an invitation to a ball, and 
that he had tickets for three or four of whatever 
friends he chose to invito. As that was about our 
number, he proposed we should all go. I made 
some objections, but they were over-ruled, and I 
I reluctantly consented to make one of the party. 
During the evening I was introduced to a young 
lady, by far the handsomest in the room, and indeed, 
as I thought, the loveliest being I had ever laid my 
eyes on. I danced with her, saw her home, and 
called the next day to inquire after her health. Thus 
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our acquaintance commenced, and soon ripened 
into what we each thought only friendship, but 
which we soon found-was pure and holy love. I 
kept my acquaintance with her a profound secret} 
from my father, or any of the fumily, not that I 
feared his disapprobation of my conduct so much 
us the fear of my first adventure of the kind being 
known. 1 might lie joked about her, und as she 
was my only love, 1 disliked the thought of it. Cut 
it was impossible for it to continue longer hid, for 
tho frequency of my absence from the counting- 
house excited suspicion that all was not right. 
However, ns I managed to keep secrets, and as my 
apprenticeship wus near its cud when I first saw 
her, by dint of hard self-denial, I contrived to ma¬ 
nage my visits thut they should be less, and given 
in the day time. 

“ Time ran on, and all passed pretty smoothly, 
and as I imagined, all suspicion lulled asleep, when 
one day my father called me to his study (for he 
devoted some hours to reading every day) and told 
me that he had been informed from a certain 
source of the frequency ofiny visits to Montgomery- 
mansion-house, and charging me never to go thither 
again. I was young, and could not resist the temp¬ 
tation, and thinking all would be over in a few 
days, the morning in which my father made me 
his partner, 1 made him father-in-law to my wife. 
Nothing could exceed his rage when I informed 
him of the event, and he immediately cut me oil' 
with a shilling, turned me out of the house, and re¬ 
fused to lend any assistance to us in our helpless 
condition. 

“ I lived for some time happily, notwithstand¬ 
ing what had befallen me, for I was happy in her 
company, until one evening returning home, J 
found the house deserted by her and an only in¬ 
fant sou. I waited for some time, until my pa¬ 
tience was exhausted by night coming on, and no 
signs of them. I took my hat, went to our few 
acquaintances, but could uot discover their retreat. 
I wandered all night up and down the streets of 
London in vain, and having dozed a few hours, 
resumed the search in the morning; but in vain. 
I was rendered almost fruntic by this stroke of 
Providence, and embarked with tho colonists for 
America; resolved to bury my misfortunes in some 
lonely spot in this western world. But J have 
lengthened my narration much more than 1 in¬ 
tended—it is too late to return to the colony now, 
so pass the night with me, and I will resume my 
story ill tho morning.” 

In die morning die hermit thus concluded: 

K I came to this foreign land, heart-broken and 
vyithout an earthly friend to assist or relievo me. 
it is true, the paugs of remorse may have seized 
him to whom 1 have always felt myself allied in 
the bonds of consanguinity, and of natural affec¬ 
tion, which even his treatment lias not been able 
to make me break—but my proud spirit could net 
stoop to ask for assistance again, even though I 
knew it would be granted. You found me in this 
situation, and have conducted towards me more 
like a son than a stranger, and was your name 
Edward William, I should say you were my long- 
lost son.” 

The settler could no longer restrain himself, but 
rushing to the hermit, clasped him to his bosom.' 
and sobbed out, “ that he had at length found out 
him whom he had long considered as numbered 
with the dead.” He then informed tho astonished 
hermit, that liis grandfather was then residing in 
rlie colony, and had often informed him of what 
die hermit has just related, and as often expressed 
his deep sorrow for his conduct, which was prompt¬ 
ed, not by any particular dislike towards the ob¬ 
ject of his sou’s affection, but by the keenest disap¬ 


pointment, in finding him married, when he wasj] 
about informing him of a match be bad just formed ij 


for him, with the daughter of a very wealthy citi¬ 


zen, that be had never breathed it to him, for fear 
of something intervening, which might Tender his 
plan abortive, and that he had at length been made 
to know how wrong he had acted, by the unseen 
band of Providence, which, in a miraculous man¬ 
ner, or rather in what seemed so to him, had 
brought in his very path-way, both the mother 


and her infant. For being, by accident, in a dif¬ 


ferent part of the city, he was alarmed by the cries 
of a woman in distress, and hastening thither with 
some other persons, was the means, with them, of; 
rescuing her from the grasp of some villians, who 
were using her in a very unbecoming manner. By 
the light of a lamp near by he discovered who it 
s, and as he had long since been wavering in 


was, 


his intention of forsaking his son and his helpless 
fumily for ever, he determined to break the ice, as 
it were, and become reconciled, once more, to his 
soil, to afford him a shelter, and restore him to his 
ancient privileges. i 

The daughter of the wealthy citizen, with whom 
he had intended to have married him, had been 
dead some time; and the feelings of nature at 
length overcoming those of avarice, ho determined 
to forgive his sou, and to treat him in future so as 
to endeavour to make him forget what he had done. 
Chauce gave him an opportunity, and he resolved 
not to let it pass by unemployed; so calling for a 
coach, lie ordered the coachman to drive to a house 
which he owned in that part of the town, and, on 
arriving at the door, had her carried up stairs, and 
lodged in the best chamber the house afforded, (for 
she had fainted,) and every necessary attention was 
paid her. He intended in the morning to send a ser¬ 
vant to his son, and let him know tho condition of J 
his wife. But as his son hud often changed his 
residence in such a city as London, it was impos¬ 
sible to find out his mean abode, and as he had 
only told what had occurred, to his confidential ser¬ 
vant, none of the other servants knew what had 
happened; and whenever he called, the servant 
who was intrusted with the knowledge of the affair 
was out, endeavouring to find where he was; and 
as the servants knew their master had ordered them 
to take no notice of his son’s visits, or even carry 
a message from him—they kept their silence. The 
lady remained (having received a blow on the 
head in the scuffle which ensued when she was res 
cued) in a state of almost insensibility for several 
days, during which nothing was heard of her hus¬ 
band, although the old gentleman used every exer 
don to find him out; he even offered a reward; 1 
and growing extremely anxious to discover his son, 


many others, commenced the settlement of Charles¬ 
ton. Here he remained, and as he had money 
enough, devoted himself principally to the care of 
his grandson and daughter-in-law, and here he had 
the heart-felt joy of once more seeing his lost son. 

A reconciliation took place—all was forgotten, 
and all was forgiven. The family removed to SuU 
livan’s-lsland, and there commenced building. The 
hermit, (as he was always called) or Captain Tufts, 
would uot have liis hut replaced by a better habita¬ 
tion, but rendered it more-convenient, and enlarged 
it for the residence of them all. Their lives were 
passed in security and ease; and although they 
had few of the luxuries, yet they enjoyed the solid 
comforts of life. Nothing transpired to interrupt 
the tranquillity of their lives; they all saw a good 
old age; and the renowned Fort Moultrie now- 
marks the spot where their graves stand. Sobieski. 


he at length heard, that three days ago he wus 


seen on the wharf for some time, and afterwards 
disappeared. Whether he was drowned or not, he! 
could not learn. Nothing could exceed the agony j 
of the old man’s mind, who cursed himself as the} 
author of all his son’s miseries, and, as he thought,! 
of his untimely end. He hastened home, and or-' 
dered a strict silence to be kept concerning his son, 
for fear of its injuring his daughter, whom he now! 
considered as too dear to be lost. 

She soon recovered, and was informed of what j 
had occurred—it nearly caused her death. But 
the hope of his being alive, and the love which she 
had for her infant son, made her feel as if she had 
something to live for yet. 

The old man was bent on removing to America, 
and the hope of meeting his son animated him to 
prosecute with alacrity his purpose. 

Some time elapsed ere lie was enabled to ac¬ 
complish his wish; but at length he bid adieu to 
the shores of old Eugland, and, in company with | 
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fllE MISERIES OF BEING A GOOD SINGER. 

One of the pithy remaiks in Lacon, though I cannot remember 
the precise words, amounts to this; that any man who is an excel- 
lent amateur singer, and reaches the age of thirty, without in some 
way or other feeling the ruinous effects of it, is an extraordinary 
man. ‘ True it i«, and pity ’tis, ’tis true,’ that a quality so pleasing, 
and one that might be so innocent and so amiable, is often, through 
the w eakness of ‘ poor human nature,’ converted into a bane—a very 
pest, and occasions it to be remaiked, when this miserable result oc¬ 
curs. that a man had better croak like a frog, than be a good singer- 
That the ruin too frequently occasioned by a man’s being a good 
vocalist, arises from want of resolution, and from his inability to say 
no, when invited to a feast; or when there, to use the same denying 
inonosy Untde when pressed to take another glass, and then—what 
then/—why, another; cannot be denied; and that .such isthemani- 
fest and frequent consequence; he who runs may read! A few 
mornings ago, I was accidentally reading the Morning Herald, in the 
committee-room belonging to the metropolitan parish of St. ———, 
when my attention was roused by a sort of debate at the table, be¬ 
tween the picsiding overseer, the master of the workhouse, and a 
pauper, who wanted permission to go out for a holyday. On rais¬ 
ing my head, 1 discovered in the pauper,ayoung man, rather above 
thirty, to describe whose carbuncled face would be impossible, and 
whose emaciated appearance bespoke premature decay, and the 
grossest intemperance; whilst the faculties of his mind were evi¬ 
dently shown Dy Ins conversation to be as impaired as his body.— 
To my surpiise, 1 discoveied in this shadow of a man, one who had 
been but a very few years prior to this, in a good business, from 
which his father had retired with a comfortable fortune, and who is 
still living reputably in one of the villages adjoining the metropolis. 
At the time I speak of, I frequently met this young man at the Free¬ 
masons’, the Ciown and Anchor, and other taverns where public 
dinners are held, and where he was always.hailed with rapture, as a 
second Draham; and he really sung very delightfully; but he could 
not stand the flattery attendant on it, and the hard drinking which 
he thought necessary, poor feilow, but which is well known to be the 
singer’s greatest enemy. lie fiequently attended two or three din¬ 
ners in one day ; and in short, he altogether verified the old pro¬ 
verb of ‘ a short life and a merry one,’ and descending in the scale 
of society step by step, he exchanged his elegant tavern dining for 
evening clubs and ftee-and-easvs, till, ejected from the public house 
parlour, lie sunk into the frequenter of common tap-rooms, and the 
associatorofthe vilest of the vile ; he cared not who—and provided 
he could get liquor to drink, he cared not what. His business had 
been entirely lost long before this utter degradation; though his 
friends had'fiom time to time, with great sacrifices, upheld him; and 
he was at the period spoken of, a pensioner on their bounty, and on 
the occasional treats still piocured by his failing voice; till at length 
finding he was attacked by a grim disease, and having become so lost 
to all decency of feeling, as to make it impossible for his friends to 
take him into their houses, the parish w orkhouse was his only re¬ 
source, w here he is now paid for by those friends, an older man in 
Constitution than his father, though 'still, by age, he ought to be num¬ 
bered with our youths. After he had left the room, the overseer told 
me that, though he could not find it in his heart to refuse this lost be- 
in®-hi« request, yet that he knew that he would only go begging 
ruund among fiis old frigndjj aid acquaintance, the cnflSeqiteirEO ‘«f 
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which would, in all probability, be several days of intoxication be¬ 
fore his return, when he would again come into the workhouse, in the 
.same sickly state from which, by good cate and attention, he had 
been greatly relieved- Let this communication, every syllable ot 
which is true, sink deeply into the hearts of all my .young mate read¬ 
ers, who are just entering into life, and who may happen to have to¬ 
lerable voices. Singing is a beautiful, but as I have shown, a dan¬ 
gerous talent; fur be it from me to assert that there are not many 
good singers, both public and private, whoarejirudent men; I have 
only sketched, feebly indeed, and slightly, what fuis been the rcsnlt ot 
musical talent of this sort, and which, therefore, may be the result 
again, and I have good reason to know, that a fate similar to the one 
I have related, has befallen many a man besides him of whom 1 
have been writing; whose youthful pride has been to be called a goo^ 
singer. 
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** Trut* miMfff-htv U * dturrninif 

Ttim RUJBOTBx) LOVEB. 

w An njwti ruplafr U very htiiitrr i« *» ’ rrnur*.” 

Hak this sjssi-rtini) nny foundation in truth s' Ii 
bus, us the following incident will illustrate:— 

“ |n»*» titr miMnr* «w*ty, 

*» lit yon rrt*i (ter I hr fottilrtff 'l«y. 

** tiitm plnurln ^Miturhw hritfht 

“ Hntulr ltd 1 paMing uluxtri* «f hltflil.** 

*< Tim longue of time had tolled one o'clock ’' 
■flic moon, that hud travelled with solemn gran¬ 
deur, in calm serenity amid the constellations of 
the night, had sunk beneath the western horizon. 
Innumerable stars cast their rays ol light with sil¬ 
ver brilliancy upon the face of darkness, and illu¬ 
mined the cheerless, receding night. Nature’s at¬ 
tire upon the surrounding fruit and forest trees was 
but just troubled and in motion by the chill autum¬ 
nal air, its invigorating breath coming from the 
northwest. All wus silence and solitude—naught 
was hoard save the light-murmuring night breeze, 
the catadid’s lmrsh monotonous incessant tick-a- 
tack; or at intervals the loud bark of the watchful 
sleepless Churuer—ever and anon a cock from the 
different farm-yards in the surrounding country 
proclaimed the coming day. When the distant 
gleam of twilight, with its golden tint, caught the 
eastern directed eye of young Wildway, as with 
quick tind hurried steps he was nearing Stonetou 
mansion. At the unlooked-for signal of approach¬ 
ing day, he started with amazement. His steel- 
concealing cane, with its metal-protected extremi¬ 
ty, oftener than before touches the dusty, but dew- 
moistened pathway. The fragrant fumes from his 
almost consumed segar no longer encircle his 
head, but are carried back by the now rising wind, 
and mingle with the dust his hurried pace had put 
in motion. His eager eyes are frequently turned 
toward the slow brightening point in the ^eaveus. 
The night, unheeded, had passed away. IJe had 
spent the greater part of it in the company of his 
dulcinea, to whom hi; was particular, and very par- 1 
ticulnr, in his attention, and she for a long time had 
encouraged his particularities. She was looked 
upon by Wiidway through the eyes of prejudice, 
and of course appeared a nosegay of perfection. 
As Croesus, in days of yore, was but another term 
expressive of wealth, so she was synonymous with 
and an illustration of worldly riches. But coiled 
and cued up in the whimsicalities of coquetry,! 
she had occasioned an indescribable tremor cordis 
in that region of Wildway’s system, most essential 
to vitality, and was now about to dispose of him 
for the purpose of ensnaring others. 

Wildway having premised aud prefaced the 
work by stolen looks, glances, sighs, groans, and 
shrugs, arrived at the more important part, such as 
hope and fancied happiuess; and, at the conclusion, 
talked of hymen ! Aud she very kindly liaised 
and appendixed the concern by the emphatic 
words— no — never. 

As the interesting volume closed somewhat 
abruptly, young Wildway merely remarked, D. I. 
O. in flaming capitals, in the form of a note, by 
way of elucidation, or inasmuch as nature abhors 
a vacuum, for the purpose of filling an evident, 
otherwise blank space. And as with an air of mor¬ 
tified pride aud assumed dignity, his hat was placed 
in situ quo, he left the spot where the romantic 
scene was laid. But the unexpected and unplea¬ 
sant developemeut of the truly affecting and heart¬ 
rending plot had such an astonishing*effect, and 
made so deep an impression upon his as yet im¬ 
mature and inexperienced mind, that time only 


can erase the more important incidents of the tale; 'j 
the characters, especially, from his memory. The 
fate of th« hero it was that tended to his hasty; 
leave; and the hard heart of the heroine, so un-'. 
feelingly, and deceitfully displayed and exposed,! 
actually deranged his intellectual faculties, produ¬ 
cing a transient paroxism of unrequited erotomania. • 
He sallied out from the habitation of all liis, 
heart held dear, and fortunately took the road 
leading to Stoncton mansion, and was now rapid-' 
ly progressing toward the wished for place. A j’ 
point in the pathway, shut over by dense trees and^ 
brushwood, was gained by the agitated Wiidway. y 
The faint beams of twilight's dawn had not yet j 
penetrated tiirough the few and narrow aper- j 
tures the thick and clustering herbage offered to 
this dark, this gloomy part of the young man’s 
only way to the mansion. A stranger to fear, lie 
enters the lonely enclosure, uniufuuidated by its j 
sepulchral aspect. Ills thoughts are abstracted. 
At times he, in imagination, contemplates the place 
from whence a short lime before he had started, 
unmindful and regardless whither he went. His 
thoughts then gradually recur to the person from 
whom the fatal words—no—never, had escaped. 
Upon the recurrence of these words to his startled 
imagination, he’s bewildered. Instantaneously the 
polished steel comes from his walking stick. Its 
glittering surface at that moment catching a faint 
ray of light from an opening through the inter¬ 
woven leaves, reflected it upon the countenance 
of Wild way ,jind showed his eye, though agitated, 
still flashing fury and defiance to whatever might 
assail him in an earthly form. As his orgaus of 
ogling were preternaturally expanded, his dul- 
cinea appeared to stand before, and with a frown 
seemed to say, no—never. No !—Never! uttered 
Wiidway, with a stentorian voice. Dulcinea! 
dulciau ie—de.vil! Yqu have made some noise in 
the world; have attracted some attention. But 
you have enraged me; have made me mad !—from 
this night, save a few ceaseless remarks, you would 
be forgotten—the bond of union between you and 
this earth is about to be dissolved. With this 
sword I give thee a passport to eternity! Saying 
this, he made a theatrical thrust at the spot where 
lie supposed was a heart before unmoved by all 
j his advancements. 

“ Kart)i has no rage like love to haired turned, 

w Nor hell n fury like a woman scorned.” 

It was a young but stubborn heart that Wiidway 
pierced—the heart of a young white-oak sapling. 
The shock occasioned by the exertion, brought, in 
a measure, “ Richard to himself again.” “ A uevv 
work upon Knight Errantry, said Wiidway, as he 
extricated his weapon from the tree—a second edi¬ 
tion of Don Quixotte, revised and corrected; and 
now 1 may assail the morning air. But I know 
my cue, and will have my revenge. Woman! 
No—never again shall you entrap me. Slowly 
and pensively he walked toward and entered 
Stoneton mansion, just as the sun gained the moun¬ 
tain-top, and beamed his splendour upon him. 

From the date of that night’s adventure he 
seemed inspired. Coquetry has felt his pen. 
But ladies, I commiserate your situation. He 
swears to immolate the whole sex upon the altar 
of poesy'. Abipeksand 
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TIIB CARBONARO, A SICILIAN STORY. 

[ The follow in g story lias much of the rich anti figmativc language 
of the Antonias, and is probably fiom the same uen.1 
innicyeai ia.iu, i made an excursion to Sicily Beginning by 
Messina; like all travellers, my first object was /Etna I was alone, 
for to an Englishman who has anything better in view than eternal 
talking about England, and eternal complaining and contempt of eve¬ 
rything out of it, the society of his countiymcn is not lemaikable 
for amusement. On the roads round yK.tna, a genuine man of Bond 
Street would be heai t-brolsen and eloquent beyond all endurance. 
Beds, provisions, handmaids, inn-keepers, the whole lnn-cstablish- 
mrm would inrow nun into an ague, and Ins listener into an ahhoi- 
rence ol the faculty of speech. 1'or those reasons 1 determined to 
travel alone, taking my chance for brown bread, banditti, lingua 
irnnea, anil the innumerable colonists that Sicilian beds have been 
heirs to since their first animation. 

After leaving the shore, I plunged into the heat t of those deijlca 
that lie like ridges of some stormy sea suddenly fixed in its tossings 
round the base of the mighty mother of volcanoes. Classic associa^ 
tions are thick sown in this land, and the man who suddenly lifting 
ins cyg from the depths of one of these valleys of coloured laajfctl® 
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and verdure of all the hues of the rainbow, to the mountain above, 
rising, hhe a pillar of the very heavens, through cloud and sunshine, 
itself crowned with its peculiai cloud, that, ns the darkness comes 
on, turns, like the pillai of the Israelites, into fire, may remember 
that upon that shade by day and flame by night, hall the heroes of 
the bard and the histuian have looked in their time ;—that Homer 
may hate wondered at ft fiom his galley, and dreamed of gods as¬ 
cending and descending; that Hannibal may on Ins rounds have 
counted the night-watches by it. with thousands of Moorish laces 
liesiile him, gazing on the splendours of this inexhaustible confla¬ 
gration;—that it flashed upon the volume in Cicero’s hand, and 
might have given Ctesar an emblem of Ins own dazzling and consum 
jng ambition .—that Virgil had climbed it;—and that Napoleon, lie 
to whom it would have been a fitting tin one, had seen it colouring 
the night from Ins prison. 

^Elnadoes not always flame, hut it is never without its own crown 
of vapour A biontt, deep, rolling wreath, that in the strong sun¬ 
shine of noon almost i ivals the colour ot gold, and m the Italian ev- 
enin? looks a rosy tin one foi all the spmts of mythology. Uly mpus, 
noble as its tiowning and tugged peaks aie. is earthly, compared to 
this true seat ot III comt ot Jove. 

But this cloud sometimes looks angry and keeps its promise. On 
one of the evenings (hat 1 had destined to exploring a bianch of the 
Valdi Nota,l had scat cely climbed halt up the fust precipice that 
rises over the ( asa di Madonna del Pianto, well known to all travel¬ 
lers, when 1 saw my guide plunging down as fast as lie could among 
the slu ulis, and pointing to the Casa Oa my overtaking him, lie 
explained ilie cause of his speed, by pointing to the mountain, whose 
summit had grow n unusually dark, in the inidst of one of the most 
biilliaut jediteriauenn heats. As notl mg could slop Ins move¬ 
ments towaidsthe house, and as explanation between Ins mountain 
jargon and my impel feet Italian was hopeless, 1 let him lake his 
way, and followed to the convent There his first act was to throw 
luniselt on his knees befoie the image of the Vagin hat sits in pn- 
maeval blackness in the portico, and his next was to solicit some 
brandy from the attendant at the gate Night had come on before 
lie felt his devotions oi Ins alarm sufficiently indulged; and I had 
no other resource than the common and easy one of trusting to the 
Conventuals lor the night’s hospitality. 

The films, Who are often lively fellows, and glad to see-a traveller 
for the double purpose of hem mg the news and disposing of then 
wine at a fair price, were, as usual, hospitable, and congratulated me 
on having reached their roof in good tune My guide nad been in 
the right, foi in a few minutes the wind began to blow with tremen¬ 
dous violence, and slioi t heavy gushes of rain dashed against the lat¬ 
tices Otheis soon came rushing in, and the supper table exhibited 
a curious vanety of physiognomies, fiom the placid superfices ot the 
German, up to the eager torment of the Frenchman's lace, and the 
stienuous sensitiveness of the man of Italy The storm deepened, 
and before we had closed our by no means silent entertainim nt, its 
roars and gusts bad extinguished all lightei topics, and the few that 
spoke, spoke only o( the congenial themes, avalanches, eruptions, 
ami ‘ penis liy land and sea.’ 

To the natives, the present visitation gave only feelings of alarm, 
but to me this ' hurlvburly of the elements, was an adventure A 
stmm on /Ema was irresistible; ifwas the very thing tint I ciossed 
the British < liaunel, and left the quiet pastilles and smooth fatness 
of my indigenous land, to see J therefore detei mined to sit out the 
tempest, and ordering a couple of bottles of then best wine, aston¬ 
ished the brothei hood and tlit ir guests by my ‘ temptation of Pi ovi- 
dencc,’ in watching the vvh de phenomena from my croisce. 

One Italian was the oulv person whom my example wiouglit up 
into curiosity, ami we took oui seats at the open winnow, in full sight 
of the summit of the mountain, which had already changed its 
crown of vapour fora crown ot lightning, of colouis innumerable, 
azure, wnit.*, arid of the most vivid and hlood-ied bnlliaiicy, that 
whirled md sprang abroad, and again i evei led, and llewionnd like 
n gigantic wheel of flame. My fellovv-gazer had been a vuhlrnre in 
the service ol Napoleon; and something that I accidentally said ol 
the likeness ol ihegi at usurper’s foi tunes to the tiansient flashes 
now playing above ns, led him to open the stoie ol recollections of 
w Inch every vieux moustache is full He had followed Napoleon to 
Elba had iBtuined with him. Imd seen Ins star cast down in Belgi 
nm, ami h id finally- found mifoitune teaching himself in the shape 
of disbandm-nt and present suspicion, lie was now exiled from 
Naples, undei the imputation of attachment to Murat, and was not 
perfectly determined whether Ins next duection should be east oi 
west. China, oi the Illinois. 

‘They suspected you ot being a Carbonato,’ said 1. 

‘ Why, Mister Englishman, when a man has commanded a regi¬ 
ment of cavaliy for six campaigns; lias scoui ed over Emope m the 
train of a ronqiieior from Cadiz to Moscow, and lived like a prince 
all the tunc, he may dislike being leduced to walk on toot, live like 
a beggar, and In ush his own coal. Carbonaro indeed! How can 
a man help thinking of the past, and comparing that vivid, bald, 
brilliant son of fortune (rogue as he undoubtedly was) with these 

tame, domestic, feathei-headed-But let that pass. Carlionaro ’ 

—Diavoln ! —let them call me what they will ’ 

The Italian’s pale and hollow tare hail swelled with haughty ex¬ 
pression; his eyes daitedfue ; Ins hands were clenched, ami bound¬ 
ing from his seat, he rather charged than paced about the room In 
another moment all this was changed, and with true Italixu versati¬ 
lity he flung himself back on his seat, laughing at what he called Ins 
‘ extravaganza ’ ‘ But,’ said lie, • it is well that it was not periormed 
before any of the cowled gentlemen below stalls, for this very r house 
was the scene of an extraordnwuy affair but a few yeais ago.’ 

1 begged for the story, v.birli I piefened, as an alleviation, to Ins 
politics; and he indulged me nt length, which I have tued to con¬ 
dense into the following outline: — 

THE STORY OF C V ROUX V V'SCONTI 

Two years ago, the whole 'icilion vvoild rang with the bean’y of 
Carolina Visconti, the only dauglitei of the nch-st man in Ca'.m.a 
In tins island, alliances aic> made by I,aliens and mothers, with rut 
much considei ation ot the choice of sons an 1 daughters lint Car¬ 
olina was of a loftier temperament than t) lake any gouty old gum- 

dee, or young anJ duagrei able piofligate, on the opinion of * thins; 
and the rejections vvhicn the whole ti ibe of Calanese nobles ami for¬ 
tune-hunters ri*ceivc«I, will be felt bv some ol them as a stain upon 
their coats-of-ai ins, till they lie vv here they make love no longer. 

At length the man of hei heai t caine A gallant lieutenant of 
mine; he had made a sunnnei exclusion with me to the Calabiias, 
aud tempted by the sight of the mountain, we came over to the isl¬ 
and Ata ball given .it Messina, we saw tins beauty. She was cei- 
tainlv extremely handsome; a noble Greek countenance—a prolu¬ 
sion of the tichest cliesmu hair. falling over her ey es made lor set¬ 
ting heaits oil fire—a magnificent figuit—altogethei a being of 
sparkling and splendid beauty. Tne geneial admiration was now- 
accounted for, and l conn ibuted my share of cum so As belonging 
to the hussars of the Italian guard, the two strmigcr» were leceived 
With due honour. 1 had the hand of the governors lady, to my in¬ 
finite moitification ; and my subjltetn danced with the Sicilian won¬ 
der. Vivaldi was handsome enough for a soldiei, lively , and had 
gained deem ations in his campaigns But he had higher merits; 
and a noblui heart did not exist m a mortal 

Oj this night his fate was decided. He had loved and been loved 

byf. whole host of the f.iiiest of the fail ; but I hid never seen his 


gaiety lowered for a moment. On this night, however, he came 
home out of spiiits J saw that iheariovv was snot to the head, and 
as advice is always troublesome and in such a case is absmd, 1 left 
matters to take tiieir course He went to no more balls, but had 
suddenly taken a piodigious fondness tor sighing, walking in the 
vvoods, guita"-playmg at unreasonable houis, and all die other le- 
ceived modes ol desperate passion In short, he be< ame so bad a 
companion, that I lett him to his luciibiations, and looked lor fdea- 
suie alone. One evening at a masquerade, a note was put into my 
hands with the vvoids —‘ Your fi lend is in danger—take him out ol 
the island ’’ Sicilian vengeance is formidable. But Vivaldi laughed 
nt hazaid, and continued his loniance On Ihe next night, ns I was 
watching tiie inoonrise ovei Rheggio, I lieaid a tumult, and found 
my unlucky fi tend bi ought home bleeding fi oin a shot died at him 
iindei In- misticss’ window. 

'1 lie atl’an was inquired into of course, but as to arrest every would- 
be assassin on this occasion would have been to seize hall the no¬ 
blesse, detection and punishment weie alike impossible At tins r ri- 
-is an oidel arnved to join the legnnent without loss of time, a- it 
was on match for theNoith. Vivaldi’s wound rendered it unpossi- 
ole foi him to be inovt d for «orae time, and I was obliged to leave 
h m in the hands of Ins smgeon The fair Caiolina had been put 
into a convent oil the fust rumour of this love-business But—‘ Hea¬ 
vens 1 look there’’ A flash of fieice lightning burned round the 
chamber. Well might he ciy out. The stoi in had lulled a9 rapidly 
as it lose; but it was followed by a display a thousand times more 
siipei b and awful A small cloud of the most intense blackness had 
nsen liorn the crater, and had been tor sometime tune quietly settling 
in a vaiiety of shapes above the mountain. One might have seen 
some sun-htude n its fantastic and almost solid fabric figured all 
over with innumerable feeble sneaks of blue light, to the huge throne 
of an Indian idol; its black was complete ebony The thunder still 
growled above; ami while our eyes vvcie fixid on the throne, its 
iightful lotd seemed to ascend and take possession A column of 
the most dazzling white flame rose majestically fiom the lirovv of 
/Etna, with its base still on the mountain, and ns forehead in the ve- 
i v heaveus Hie black vapours weiethe back ground to this anpn- 
ntion, and their waveiing masses growing tlimnei as they rose, float¬ 
ed broadly on the air above. ‘ Satan himself in full wing,’ exclaim¬ 
ed the Italian; and ms idea showed the picturesque eye of his coun- 
tiv The light fiom this tremendous shape threw a new-born day 
over the whole country—every hill, every dwelling, almost eveiy 
iree, was ti iglitfully visible The pictuies in the remotest nook of 
our little apaitnient were seen with minute distinctness— a little Ma¬ 
donna under a pavilion, which scnicely showed her in the noon-day, 
was quivei ing in a flood of illumination. From the noises in the 
convent we found that the whole house wa» alarmed ; aud the melan¬ 
choly tolling ot the bell to players mingled a painful and sepulchral 
dim acter with this sublime tel tot 

But at length a sudden gust of wind toie its way among the clouds 
above, wiapped this splendid phantom in tenfold night; and after a 
hi ref snuggle of the elements, a torrent of ram, that fell like a solid 
sheet ot water, drove this meat nation of the Evil genius down to 
Ins cavcui again In a few minutes all was stillness hut the sound 
of the set vice going on m the chapel below; and all was utter daik- 
ness, till the moon came floating and stooping through the clouds 
like a leconciling spn it, and, fiom the ndge ol the hills above Eu- 
phemia, threw a long line of brighthness over the Strait, and the 
eastern side of /Etna 

'1 he Italian lenened his story. ‘ Of what follows,’ said he, ‘ I was 
of course not an ey i -witness ; Init I can assure you,’and lie smiled, 
‘my authority is uminpcacjiable ’ 

i here was a Marches!* Spontini at that time in the island, a showy 
and expensive profligate of high life His connexion with the Ven 
limglia family gave Iwm countenance among the Sicilians. But le- 
poi t had assigned him a Instoiy of a very dubious kind. Ii was 
known that he had beer, an agenl of Fiance in the Republican con¬ 
quest of Italy, and even tiguied among the Jacobin Club of P,.ns 
At Naples, he had appealed like a potentate, and kept up an estab¬ 
lishment that was picbaldy among -heduel spoils ol the State Tiea- 
sttry But lie had been at length charged with peculation , ami the 
Ficuch, who weie delicate enough not to sutler any plunderers but 
themselves, called him to an account But the witnesses suddenly 
disappeared; and whether they were earned up the mountain 3 , oi 
sent to leed the tunnies m the bay, is still to be discovered. Tlie* 
Alaicnese shone out on ilus escape, like a sn ike that had cast its 
skin, nioie giitteiiug thanevei. But lie was unluckily devoted to 
the lau sex; and as the consummation of his ill luck, he became the 
•tdoioi of the piettiest dmisuist ol die thentie, who had ahead) an 
adoiei m Moiisietu le General t ominandant The Fienchman fell 
insulted by the rivalry ol any Italian in the creation; and a file ot 
grenadieis, walking into the larchese’s bed -100111 one morning, de¬ 
luded him to a couple of mounted gen-d’aimes in the street, who ne¬ 
ver lost sight of him till he was placed on the other side of the Alps. 

On the change of afi’uus he returned, luiked toi a while in the pre¬ 
cincts ol the Court at Naples, then all at once started up Item beg 
gniy and obscurity into the lull honours of a couit favumite He 
was handsome, dai mg, superbly prodigal, and a scoundiel To winch 
ol these qualities he owed bis elevation I honour greatness too much 
to say But we were then uded by women; and II Don Giovanni 
would have been Fume Munstei in any Italian Couit for the last 
ccntui v. 

Bui a younger oi handsomer politician finally superceded the 
Maichese, aud he was honouibly dismissed lo be goveinoi of the 
Southern Military Division of this island. 

His passion foi so celebiated a beauty as Carolina Visconti was 
instantly lighted; and tor the fust tune, bethought oi shackling 
himself with the heavy bond-ot inat'imony But La Carolina had 
the spmt that was pictuied in her lolty countenance, and sherelu- 
sed the governor; a most extiaoidmaiy tiling in Sicily Nay, she 
did woiso, and made no scruple ol allowing it to go foith mat she 
nad a contempt for the man The arrival of the hussar officers was 
a topic among the opulent and idle; and the Marchese had watched 
then iniptession La Carolina’s dancing wilh my unlucky friend 
sealed the new rival s death-vvanant, and oui movements had been 
watched till the bom of Vivaldi’s wound. 

‘1 tlunk ' said the Indian, * that if the moon wei e to get up a little 
beyond that peak you might catch a glimpse of tile palace, when* 
the cm mils scene I am going to mention occurred ’ 

1 looked : but the moon, the ‘ in< onstant moon,’ that ‘ touched with 
silvei all the lru;t-iiee tops.’ showed me nothing but an endless suc¬ 
cession ot loiest, that, as the wind bowed it Ironi tune to tune, rolled 
like billows using m longtidgcs of foam The Italian was not to be 
persuaded that mv eves weie less dexteious than Ins own eagle ones; 
and he pointed to what he called the pinnacles of the palaz/.o rising 
fiom *ts gloves on Ihe veige of the sea I was still baffled ; but a 
fleet ol fishing-boats that had put out on the fust subsiding ot the 
storm, amply icp-nd me for the search. AI every sinking of the 
moon behind the clouds that still diaggcil their heavy masses ovei 
the heavens, this laiiv fleet disappeared; and on the first emergence 
of the light above, the water, blue as violet, seemed covered 
with silver wings, some fixed, some flutteung in circles, some 
speeding along 1 thought of the procession of Amplntrite 
and her nymphs, floating m their canopies and cars. We were 
in a land of bnlliant fable, and here was one of its most bulliant 
fancies almost realized. Thcie was music too; for the sounds of the 


fishery, the cries of the seamen in working their vessels, and the 
geneial hum ofactive life, heard m the silence of the night, came on 
the wind, softened in no inharmonious concert Here was the ‘Mer¬ 
maid on the Dolphin’s back;’ and a broad meteor that struck down 
between two thunderbolts, and lightsd up the whole horizon with 
blue, gave us fihakspeare’s delicious piclure nlive 

In this palazzo, (said my companion,) for some time before the 
grand out break in the north of Italy, political meetings were fre¬ 
quently held nt night, for the propagation ol what principles 1 shall 
not say ; but the suspicions of the miserable government ol the island 
were as much awake, as their fears of taking any public step against 
a body which comprehended three-fourths ol the thinking men of 
the community. It will sui prise you more to know that the palazzo 
was the actual residence of the Governor, and that his Excellency 
was one of the most active conspiratois, if such we must call them. 
My friend the Lieutenant cared no more for politics, than lie cared 
for the di-covery ol the longitude; an English sabre, or a Spanish 
jennet, would have wen him from the hope ot a ciown: and m Ins 
present state of mind, he would have given them all lor a sight oi Ins 
captivating l 'arolma 

■ he Maichese had been among the first to pay lnm a visit of con¬ 
dolence on Ins misfortune; and ns the sea air was thought essential 
to Ins i ecovery, Vivaldi at length accepted the invitation to be master 
ofasmteot rooms under Ins Excellency's loot Thcie he found 
liim-elf in the midst ol the piofuse luxury of an Italian noble Every 
day vva- a fete on a greatei oi less scale; all was high life, high spir¬ 
its, and lugii play The Maichese was sometimes absent, and ab¬ 
sent during the entire night; but the festiv ity, whatever it might lose 
in animation, lost nothing in pomp, anil the absence ot the superb 
entei tamer was accounted for on the innumerable dispatches that 
were pouting in hourly from Naples, then notoriously on the veige 
of a convulsion 

Parties on the sea sometimes succeeded the suppers; and nothin"- 
can exceed the luxury of inhaling tha cool breeze after the burning 
atmosphere of t he saloon! One evening, at suppei, a fiagment of 
paper was laid nmlei Vivaldi’s cover vv ith the words— Swear not 
nt all ’ This piece of unexpected morality was taken lur a pleas¬ 
antry of some of the fair enslavers, who sat * the i idlest flowerets ot 
the feast,’ and was forgotten The barges weie announced and the 
whole party went on the water. By appaient accident there was no 
lady on board of Vivaldi’s baige, and he found luniselt embarked 
with half a dozen strangers, who soon stiuck into politics The dis¬ 
pute rapidly giew hot and high, and the Lieutenant was at length 
compelled to interpose. But to leconcile the debaters was found im¬ 
possible, and one of them, an orator of peculiar violence, insisted ou 
being lowed to shore. 1 

By this time all sight and sound of the rest of the party had been 
lost, and, anxious to rejoin them, Vivaldi oideied the helm to be 
turned to the first landing-place As the barge inn in, a light glim¬ 
mered from the rocks, and a u histle was heard. To the Lieutenant’s 
surprise, all the disputants now seemed to have made up their minds 
to go on shore together The landing-place was precipitous, and a 
large cave opened in front, into which the sea burst with a roar. Vi¬ 
valdi remonstiated with the helmsman on Ins choice ot a port, and 
stood up to rcintoice his remonstrance by taking the helm into ins 
own charge At that instant a cloak was thrown over his head fiom 
behind. Ins hands were pinioned, and he was flung on the bottom of 
the boat. He felt it suddenly rush on, nnd alter a plunge among the 
bteaheis, reach smooth water. The dullness ol the air, and the 
dead silence, told him that they had left the open sea. Atlei a short, 
and fiom the fiequent changes ol the helm, apparently an intricate 
qavrgatmn, he was set on ills teet, and led thiough a passage so low 
that he was obliged to stoop A stiange and hollow voice now pro¬ 
nounced ovei him Lei our brother led the nnghty instruments of 
teiror to tyiants, and of salvation to their people.’ His hand was 
grasped, and laid upon a suhre and a pen. The voire then uttered, 
•Let oui brother hear the sonows and the vengeance of enslaved 
Italy ’ A pause ensued; and the air was suddenly filled with groans, 
execrations, and the clnshiugof swoids The voicethen spoke lorthe 
thud time ‘ Let our brother behold the fiuit ot wisdom and val- 
om ’ A distant sound of thunder was lieaid. The cloak was torn 
from Ins head, and he saw before him a repiesentatation of a palace, 
on which a thunderbolt bad burst Flames io,e over the loof, and 
it crumbled into ashes. When the smoke had cleared away, there 
was seen i ising to the sound of music an altai, with the statue ol 
I ibi itv anil toveied with Republican inscnptions 

The assembly, seated in this subtenunean amphitheatre, strurk 
him as n still more lemaikablr sight. He might have believed linn 
self in the midst of a geneml summon!, g of all the heioes and pnt- 
i lots of antiquity from their giaves He saw round him all the proud 
and marked physiognomies that have become familial to us by busts 
and gems. Every figuie woie some antique costume.and the fasces 
and the caduceus, the thunderbolt and the lvie, weie hung at the 
sides of a kind oi throne, on which sat a tall aud majestic figure, 
with the countenance of the youngei Biulus. 

Vivaldi was ns gallant a liussai as evei drew sabre; aud our corps 
were well enough accustomed to file and smoke, not to have much 
to leai n on these points But he was not pi spared for all this His 
fust idea oil being seized, was, that lie had fallen in some unaccoun¬ 
table way iindei the suspicion of the state, and was abant to be 
drownrd or strangled But bis aims weie fastened to Ins back, his 
mouth was covered close, and as struggle was useless, lie resigned 
himself to what lie thought inevitable The sudden emergence 
iiom total darkness into dazzling light. Ihe voices, the strange, half- 
spectial look of the assembly'; and, in addition to all these, a heavy' 
and opiate ruhness, that filled the air fiom the perfumes burning on 
the altar, bewihhrcd liisbiaiu While he stood in this waking dream, 
unknon mg vv hethcr he was to he the proselyte or the victim, the fig¬ 
ure on the throne addiessed lnm m a harangue on the hopes ef Ital¬ 
ian regenei ation It, language was wild and firm, but wrapped m 
that mysteiy which excites a deeper l.upie-sion than eloquence man 
ardent and mexf ei lenced 6ptnt. V hen Vivaldi subsequently re¬ 
peated some paits of it to me, I found nothing but ths cnininon-rla- 
ces of the subject, those sounding phrases that we find every day m 
the journals ol Lbeiuli-in But your greatest philosopher has said, 
that ‘ all things aie received accoidmg to the measure of the recip¬ 
ient,’ and the heater on this occasion w.,s wouud up to the height ol 
the pieternatiu.d 

The oi ator now called on Vivaldito take the eatb t» Ibe ‘Redemp¬ 
tion of Italy.’ 

•Advance, true brothei gallant warrior, generous sage, to the al¬ 
tar of youi country, and in the names of theii mighty ancestors, 
who sitiouml you; by the manes of B>utis, and Poplicala, o; ArK- 
togeiton and Demosthenes, of that Socrates, who brought philoso¬ 
phy down from heaven, and of that Plato, who raised human wis¬ 
dom lo divine; by the fates of the glorious republics past, and the 

more glorious ones to come ;—svvcai to be faithful to the great cause 
by day and by night, in wealth oi in poverty, in health and sicknes?, 
in freedom aud :n the dungeon, in peace and in battle, in tbe palace 
md m the coltage, in life and death—Swear ’ A broader light flamed 
round the throne The pel fumes od the altar threw op * richer 
smoke. 1 he air was filled with music. The whole assembly rose 
from their cn cles with the slowness of rising apparitions, and the 
whole repeated m alow murmur. ‘Swear.’ Vivaldi, overpowered 
by the spell, tottered foi ward*, to the altar, and laid his band up«n 
the Sw ord. At that instant a faint struggle was heard In the distance. 
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id the words, ‘ Swear not at all,’ followed by a faint scream, sound¬ 
ed m his ear. He started back from the altar. Thete was sudden 
fusion in t ]„. cavern. The lights were extinguished at once, and 
ill a f ew minutes the whole assembly had vanished, as if they had 
Junk thtough the eternal lock of the walls 

T To be continued 1 
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ancsTOHzm non ura. 


To cast a retrospective glance over our ^ in the p | ace: every one was desirous of getting a 
that have passed, and ponder on our actions, and pe(?p at th(J « new master „ The , inle f “ lks w 6 ho 
the actions of others around us, » at once a plea- bad tried patience dur ; ^ d tfrop d 


promised to give me plenty of “ eels and old fence 
and the next day I, like Ichabod Crane, was seated 
at my desk, surrounded by urchins ripe for mis- 
jehief and ready for any thing beside study. The 
I day passed, and I set out for a walk. “ The 
| schoolmaster” was a man of no small consequence 


, , e ■ i ■ I r v r six. it ujoaiu • s m. mus. iwiivn wiin 

the actions of others around us, » at once a plea- bad tried patience dur ; ^ d d 

sing, a useful employment. To hold converse, as thejr ba(s and bal , and scrab ° bled into the house 
it were, with hours departed, and ask them what to ive informatio ’ of my approach . T he spin- 


increased anxiety to stand among the foremost 
in whatever rank or profession Providence has 
placed us. 

It was early in life, even before the spring had 


fairly put forth its latest buds, that I found myself ber, reading or writing, and always appeared sedate 


leaving my youthful companions, and seeking particularly about the distance to church, the 


or fall by my own merit, my resolution was taken. ances deceive. The truth was, 1 read more than 

mi. _ .1 _ l * • . _ n* _ .1 _ .. ■ . . ' 


den of a master had never seemed onerous, and I 
concluded to make my debut at a small village, 
where I could hear weekly from home, and pay 
occasional visits to that sweet spot where every 
thing that made labour light and life delightful 
seemed centered. I will not attempt to conceal that 
an emotion I had never before experienced filled 
my breast when 1 bade adieu to my parents, and 
heard the fond accents of a mother's voice, as she 
warned her son to beware of the quicksands and 
rocks which prove so fatal to many at their outset 
in life. To part from home—the youth who could 
leave it, without feeling ns I felt, either never knew 
its blessings or wanted sensibility to appreciate the 
matchless boon. The carriage rolled on, and 
nought, save the recollection that duty called me, 
and the prospect of novelty before me, calmed my 
perturbation. 

But enough of this : let me hasten to give some 
description of the place and its inhabitants, among 
whom I now found myself. The situation of the 
village reminded me of the valley so beautifully 


described by Johnson in his Rasselas: it was de- his remarks were characterised by a thorough 


fended on all sides except the east, by an extensive 
tract of sandy ground, where the pine reared its 
lofty head amid silence unbroken, save by the 
breeze or the woodman's axe. The traveller halted 


as he approached this dreary waste, and refreshed star among lesser lights. And yet I found few 


his steed, provided himself with newspapers to 
amuse and occupy his attention; while, for many 
miles, his wheels buried themselves in sand. A 
road turning suddenly to the left brought him at 
once into an open country, so level and fertile that 
it seemed an escape from a dreary prison. Oft 
would the stranger inquire if the road was as bad 
beyond the village as it was to approach it, and 
stand aghast at his answer. On the east the At¬ 
lantic spread its wave and murmured on its shore; 
or lashed by storm, npheaved its sand, and smote, 
with angry roar, the ground that curbed its head¬ 
long rage. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, in spring, when im- 
mergiug from the pines and sand, I saw the spot I 
have attempted to describe. A single glance con¬ 
vinced me that nature had done her part to make 
it pleasant; what kind of inhabitants were placed 
there I had yet to learn. I applied to a gentleman, 
to whom I had been recommended for board. He 


who thus acted, served afterwards to imprint yet 
deeper on my mind, that the friendships of manv 
will last only while it is for their own good; and 
that he who would escape the ill-wili of such, must 
be too deeply marked with hypocrisy to stand in a 
very enviable situation. To a man of true sense 
and spirit, the enmity of such will never seem un¬ 
pleasant, and to a thinking mind, their slander 
will be praise, while their approbation would be a 
disgrace. 


.... « , «,» > | ft 1 • w UIIVI IIIUUVU wi in* UUUI VOVIIt * *»«- JUIU' 

we did when they were present, will, if our deeds ning . wheel , tood still and , pulled up my coUar 
had virtue for their guide, afTord a neVer-fai ,ng a|)d trjed tQ wa , k wh ’ h a dignified stC p past 
source of rationa! amusement I often recollect one ticular buildi wh / re ,% aw b i ack e yes 
with a thrill of iov. the time when no farther care ..... 5” . . . . . 


. i ,, ... . • .« ■ r . i wmv mui ucuuii uuiiuiur, iTin.it a sun t* to 

With a thrill of joy, the time when no farther care , • j i 

. J j * .i i j t ancl curled hair popping- out of the window as I 

seemed necessary than just to stand at the head of_' , v . * ? „ T ,* 

" • nnccPil V nrimic U'nra thn /*rini<»etiimc nc I nttnr. 


2K3UU1UM lICVraaiUY IIIUII 1UM IU MUUU ai uic ucuu Ul I XI . . . T _ 

. c i , , . . , . passed. Various were the conjectures, as 1 alter- 

a class of school boys, and have traced the same , , . J 

. . , .i r . wards learned, which all the busy bodies, old 

■ nr> xrkfic nd nnviAtti otniwl mnonff IliA InrnmncT ' •* * 


maids and gossips started, concerning me; but the 
finishing stroke was given by the lady of the house 
where I resided. After much deliberation she gave 
her opinion, that as I was “ continually in my cham- 


on the point of quitting my paternal fireside, ol an( j thoughtful, seldom laughed, and inquired very 


among strangers for a livelihood. I was, as yet, pr0 acher, &c., she did not hesitate to say that she 


undetermined what course of life to pursue; con- believed me a very pious young man, and one well 
scious that on myself alone 1 must rely, and rise calculated to be a minister.” How do appear- 


The business of school-teaching offered; the bur- usua ] } f or want of company, did not laugh for want 


of something to excite risibility, and inquired the 
distance to church that I might know how long a 
ride I should enjoy Sabbath mornings. By de¬ 
grees, the novelty of the thing wore off, acquain¬ 
tances were multiplied, and he who had been mis¬ 
taken lor a young divine, and of course eyed as¬ 
kance by all who were inclined to mirth or levity, 
was foremost in the ranks at parties, very assidu¬ 
ous in his attentions to see the young ladies, and if 
not a Universalist in religion, was at least very 
near one in love. There is now a kind of inde¬ 
scribable pleasure in the recollection of the many 
moonlight evenings that passed among the lads 
and lasses of that retired spot. A walk along the 
ocean shore; a chit-chat by the parlour window; 
a lively circle round a neighbour's room, and all 
the thousand little joys that followed each other in 
one uninterrupted rill of happiness. 

There was one family to which I was more than 
usually attached. At its head stood a man of in¬ 
telligence above the ordinary class around him; 
affable in his manners, and easy in conversation; 


knowledge of mankind, and his every action seem¬ 
ed actuated by a different impulse from that which 
guided the movements of the wordlings, among 
whom he stood, to an impartial eye, like a bright 


who could speak of him with the same enthusiasm 
which I did, and often wondered at the coolness 
which marked the answer to every little encomium 
I accidentally bestowed upon him. Perhaps I was 
wrong in my, estimate of this man’s worth; yet 
when in his company the hours, passed almost im¬ 
perceptibly, and 1 felt as if in him I had found a 
congenial soul; one who thought as I thought, and 
one who would not sacrifice the independence ol 
his opinion to win the favour, or court the appro¬ 
bation of any. This same independence of mind 
which I so warmly praised, and the same spiril 
which disdained compliance with the ways ol 
others when principle must be sacrificed to please 
them, I found to be the very reasons why many 
would prefer listening to the slanderer’s voice, 
which breathed detraction and calumny, and hated 
the man who, by praising him, was accusing them. 
The lesson I derived from this made an impres¬ 
sion never to be effaced, and the conduct of those 
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u Milo: forlMMr to emit him blest, 
u Who only buuU a laree 
u let a broad stream, vrmi golden sands, 

“ Through all Ms meadows roll, 

11 He’s but a wretch, with all bis lauds, 

* l Who wears a narrow soul.** 

8KBV0HS8 FHOU UPS, 

No. II. 

Parsimony, in the estimation of every one who 
wears the human form without degrading its image, 
ranks among the basest, the most detestable vices 
which govern man in his converse with the world. 

I call it a vice, because of the misery it produces. 
It is utterly impossible for any thing to cause 
lasting unhappiness which is founded in moral rec¬ 
titude, and equally impossible for aught that is not 
built on the immutable basis of truth and justice, to 
prove the source of any real, solid pleasure. Hap¬ 
piness, or at least a reasonable portion of it, is pla¬ 
ced within the reach of every one. Giddiness and 
insolence would stamp the human character, were 
man always prosperous. It becomes, therefore, 
necessary for his own good, that some portion of 
his days should find disappointment, in order that 
he may realise and enjoy the comforts of the rest. 

But to return from this digression, which I have 
unconsciously run into at the very commencement 
of my tale: I will endeavour to resume the thread 
of my narration, and if I shall succeed in diverting 
for a moment the attention of-the unhappy from his 
sorrows, or persuade the unthinking into reflection, 
I shall deem myself richly rewarded. 

Parsimony, I found, had cast its baneful influence 
over the minds of many among whom I was now 
living, and extended itself to such a degree, that a 
labourer was scarce deemed worthy of his hire, 
and the accumulation of wealth had entire ascend¬ 
ancy over every other object. Economy. I admire; 
covetousness I despise. Education I had been 
taught to consider above all price; and the miser 
who, possessing the means, yet neglecting the im¬ 
provement of his offspring, is, in my view, sunk too 
low for notice. He may hoard his dust, and leave 
his posterity an abundance of wealth, which they 
know not how to use, and wliich never can com¬ 
mand either respect or admiration, save from flat¬ 
terers or hypocrites. Suffice it to say, that I quit¬ 
ted the spot where nature had lavished her boun¬ 
ties, merely because I conceived that, while she fa¬ 
shioned its inhabitants, she forgot to give them the 
hearts of men ; and with very different views fro.m 
what I had on entering the place, I left it, returned 
home, and another pedagogue reigned |n my stead. 

Persevere in whatever line of life you enter, was 
a maxim I can almost fancy instilled into my mind 
with the nourishment of infancy. At my very out? 
set in life, ere I learned that the world had its 
snares, when every pleasure enchanted with its 


smiles, and every object shone with its gloss of no¬ 
velty, I was taught to brave all opposition in n just 
cause; to stand firm by whatever I undertook, and 
remain unmoved by the opinions of the ignorant, 
and unduzxled by the splendour of fume, which 
could bo gained without desert, and lost without a 
crime. The disappointment 1 had met with, so 
far from conquering, served only to increase my 
resolution. A desire of showing those who had 
misused me that 1 could livo without them, burned 
within me, and proved a spur to greater exertions. 
I found ho difficulty in obtaining a situation, 
where, by unwearied exertions, 1 pleased my em¬ 
ployers, and satisfied myself. The occupation I 
had undertaken begau to show itself of more im¬ 
portance than I hud at first belioved it was, and 
the burden of forming youug minds to honour and 
usefulness increased with the knowledge of its 
greatness. I cast my eye round for a pattern by 
which to regulate my future course, and suw some 
who, like tue, had devoted their younger days to 
the same business, by a little care of their leisure 
hours, acquired a profession, and moved among 
the higher grades of the world; who, by removing 
patiently every obstacle which opposed their way, 
now found themselves near the summit of great¬ 
ness, where they seemed to stand, beckoning their 
successors on, and eucouraging them in their pur¬ 
suit. In order to accomplish my purpose, it was 
necessary for me again to change u>y place of re¬ 
sidence. Another lesson was to be taught me, 
which 1 had heard of, but had not learned by ex¬ 
perience. It was, not to trust to the friendship and 
promises of those who could find it for their inte¬ 
rest to deceive me. 1 found men, who, by their 
actions and words, seemed attached to me, were 
actuated only by a desire of beneiitting themselves, 
and, as soon as they had got the little from me that 
was promised, turned, and sought another dupe.— 
There are those who now move around us, seem¬ 
ingly kind, while their, whole heart is alienated— 
those who would be thought above the trifles of a 
day, and yet, with the view of a slight benefit for 
themselves, stand ready to offer that patronage 
they never bestow, and to profess that friendship 
which they never feel. I have received the cold 
and formal-bow after an engagement, which wus 
preceded by an affectionate shake of the hand; I 
have seen deception on deception, until the world 
seemed, at first view, wholly depraved; I have 
looked, from map to man, for one who was con¬ 
tented, and have not found him. Every one, 1 
learned, must take heed for himself, and trust to 
himself alone; and, with little exertion, I dropped 
the tone of dependance, and stood alone, without 
rejying for assistance on a reed, which only pierced 
the hand it should have supported. 

When I turn back the leaves of the little journal 
in which I recorded the petty events of the day, 
interspersed with such reflections as they naturally 
inspired, and see how different was the termination 
of my spring hopes from the autumnal harvest, it 
is like viewing a blooming fruit tree, when it first 
puts forth its buds, when the prospect of fruit is 
great, and anticipation bears all obstacles away in 
the prospect: by degrees its blossoms fall, and on¬ 
ly a scattering few remains to remind us of the fu¬ 
tility of expectation. Like the transient blush 
which tinged their leaves at first, and spread a 
beauty over every defect, is the vernal promise of 
man, which withers and dies; and not unlike its 
blasted fruit is he who depends solely on the faith 
of his neighbour. 

If there is aught more sharp, more dire, 

Thao adders hissing, forked tongue; 

More blasting than the lightning’s fire, 

Which bursts when blacken’d clouds ore torn, 

Tls'for the man. who all believed. ’ 

To be fay /riendsAtp, /atre, deceived. SDWARBt 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

Not a more beautiful vale ever .inspired pastoral poet in Arcadia, 
not did Sicilian shepherds of old every pipe to each other for piixe 
ot oaten reed, in a lovelier nook, than nlnie yonder cottage stands, 
shaded, hut scarcely sheltered, by a few biicli trees. It is in tiutli 
not a cottage—but a shieling of turf, part of the knoll adhering to 
the side of the mountain. Not another dwelling—even small as it¬ 
self—within a mile in any direction. Those goals, that seem to walk 
wheie there is no tooling along the side of the cliff, go off themselves 
to be milked at evening, to a house beyond the tun, without any bsi k- 
mg dog' t^get them home 1 heieaiemany foot-pa tus, but all of sheep 
except one leading tin ougn the coppice-wood to the distant knk.— 
The angler seldom disturbs those shahows, and the heion has them 
to himself, watching often with motionless neck all day long. Vet 
the shieling is inhabited, and has been so by the same peison for a 
good many yeais. You might look at it (or hours, and yet sec no 
oue so much a» moving to the door, llut a little smoke lioveisovei 
it—faint as nnst—and nothing ePe tells that within is life. 

It is inhabited by a widow, who once was the happiest of wives, 
and lived tar down the glen, where it is nchly cultivated, in a house 
astir with many ciuldieu. It so happened, that in the course of 
iialuie, without any extiuordinnry beieavei.ients, she outlived all the 
household, except one, on whom tell the saddest affliction that can be- 
lal a human being—the utte^loss of lcason Por some yeais alter 
(liedeath of her liusbaud and all her other cmldien, this son was her 
support; andiheicwas no occasion to pity them in thwi paveity, 
where all were poor. Her nalural cheeifulness never forsook .hoi ; 
and although fallen hack in the woi Id, and obliged m her age to live 
without many comfoi 'ssfce mice bn' 1 k-iowu, yei all the past v ,ra«t unity 
was softened into peace, and tile widow and hei son were i.f that 
shieling as happy as any family iu the parish. He winked at all 
kinds oi woik without, and she sat spinning I tom morning till night 
within—a constant occupation, soothing lu one biloie whose mind 
pas; tunes might otherwise have come loo olieii, and that cieates con¬ 
tentment iiy us undistuibed sameness and visible progiussiun If not 
always at meals, the widow saw liei son toi an hour or two cveiv 
night, and thiouglioul the whole Sabbath-lay. They slept, too, umlei 
oue root; and she liked the stoi my weather when the lauis we>e on, 
foi then he lound some mgehious employ meut williiu the shieling, oi 
cheered her with some book lent by a lnend, or with the lively or 
plaintive music of his native, lulls Sometimes in her gratitude, she 
said that she was happier now than when Sue had so many otnet 
causes to be so ; and u lieu occasionally an acquaintance diopp- d in 
upon her solitude, her lace welcomed everyone with a smile that 
spoke of moie than tesigiiatioii; not was she aveise io p,ti take the 
sociality’ oi the other huts, and sat sedate aiming youtnlul meiiiinent 
when suinmei or wmlei festival came lound, and povoity lejoiu-d in 
the riches ot content and innocence. 

But her tuals, gieat as they had been, weie not yet over; for this, 
her only son, was laid piostiale by a lever; and when it left his body, 
lie suivived hopelessly strit Uen in mind His eyes, so clear and in¬ 
telligent, weie now fixed iu idiotcy, or rolled about uuobse;vunt c,l 
all objects living or dead. To linn all weather seemed the same— 
and li suffeted, he would have lam down, like a creatine void ot 
understanding, in lam oi on snpw, not being able to find Ins way 
back for many paces fiom the but. As all thought and teeling bad 
left him, so had speech—all but a moaning as ot pain m woe, which 
none but a mothei could beai to beat without sbuddeimg—but she 
lieai d it dm nig night as well as day, ami only sometimes lifted up 
hei eyes as ui pi aver to God. An offoi was made to send hiui to a 
place where the afflicted aie taken caie ot, but she hcseeched dimi¬ 
ty lortlie nist tune—such aim-, as would enable her, along wilh the 
earnings ol her wheel, to keep hei _spUj. ni the shieling, ami the 
means weie given her from many quarters to do so decently, ami 
with all the comforts that other ey os observed, but of which the pool 
object himself was insensible and miconSifib'us. Tiienceloi th it may 
dlmost be said, she never moie sawIrosSIBn, nor heard the toirents 
rom. She went not to the kirk but kept her Sabbath wheie the paia- 
lytic lay—and tlieie she sung the lonely psalm, and said the lonely 
piaver, uulicaid in Heaven, as many' despaiung spirits' would have 
thought—but it was not so—for iu two years there came a meaning 
to Ins eyes, ami he lound a few woids of imperfect speech, among 
which was that of 4 Mothei.’ Oh 1 how her heart burned within her, 
to know that her face was at last recognised! To feel that her kiss 
was returned, and to see the first tear that uickled from ey es that sc 
long had ceased to weep! Day after day, the darkness that cover¬ 
ed his brain grew less ami less deep—to her, that bewilderment gave 
the blessedness of hope ; tor her son now knew that he had An im¬ 
mortal soul, and oue evening joined faintly, and feebly’, and einngly 
m prayer. A few weeks afterwards he remembered only events am! 
scenes long past and distant—and believed that his father, and al 
his brothels and sisters, were yet alive. He called upon them by 
their names to come and kiss him—on them, who had all along bep« 
buried in the dust. But his soul struggled itself into reason and re¬ 
membrance—and he at last said, ‘Mother! did some accident befal 
me yesterday at my work down- the glen ? I feel weak, and aboui 
to die!’ The shadows of death were indeed around lnm—but he 
lived to be told much of what had happened—and rendered up a 
perfectly unclouded spit it unto the mercy of his Saviour. His mo¬ 
ther felt that all her prayers had been granted in that one boon—and 
when the coffljt was home away from the {hiding, -she remained m 


it with a friend, assured that in this world there could for her be no 
more grief A ml. there iu that same shieling, npw that years have 
gone by, she still lingers, visited as often as she wishes by h.er poor 
neighbours—for, to the poor, sorrow is a sacred thing—who, by 
turns, send one of their daughteis to stay with her, and cheer a life 
that cannot be long, but that, end.vvhen it may, will he laid dowu 
without one impious misgiving, and in the humility of a Christian’s, 
faith.— Blackwood's Maauzine. 
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Yes, sir, at your request I will relate it, al¬ 
though the recital will call up deep and painful re¬ 
collections. When I pointed out Theodore M. at 
the theatre, he was but the shadow of his former 
self; still, by an attentive observer, might be tra¬ 
ced in bis emaciated countenance, some wreck of 
that dignified turn of features, some lingering trace 
-of that effulgent smile, \irhich once lit op a counte¬ 
nance of supernatural ljjsfte. At as earl; a S e 
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became passionately enamoured of Charlotte JH. 
Fewtermed her .handsome; nay 4 some the reverse; 
but Theodore deviated from the world, hi his ex¬ 
travagant fondness for her, and the deep sense he 
had of her innate worth. His attentions toiler were 
not stimulated by fashion, or the ribaldry of show; 
for his heart turned to her with the warmest and 
most sincere udoration; and he in secret offered at 
her shrine a heart which Charlotte alone could 
have known how to pri/.e. 

Charlotte was a pensive girl, and beguiled many 
solitary hours by wandering in a little umbrageous 
wood, close skirting her mother’s cottage. It was 
once the happiness of Theodore to rtieet her in a 
little alcove, formed by a sweet embowering vine 
which her hand had learned to twine a neighbour¬ 
ing tree, till, mingling their foliage, they composed 
a rustic grotto, where Charlotte, with her siren-toned 
flageolette, loved to loiter and inhale the air, which 
was agreeably cooled by the wild flirtations of a 
spray-crowned water-full. It was the first time they 
had met alone, and Theodore improved it by un¬ 
veiling his whole soul to iter ; for there was not a 
wish but angels might have registered. 

Charlotte feigned no surprise to hear from his 
Ups that declaration his eloquent eyes had often af¬ 
firmed. Her soul scorned the meanness of dis¬ 
simulation, and she calmly answered, while a slight 
suffusion passed over her high brow, 

“ Theodore, my whole soul acknowledges your 
worth, but”-she ceased. * 1 

Theodore raised his eye, and beheld the colour 
fast receding from her lip; he. extended his arm to 
support he^. 

“ Charlotte, Charlotte, my seraphic girl!” he 
wildly exclaimed, “what means this deep emo¬ 
tion ?” 

For a momont she accepted his proffered arm; 
butsummoning her firmness, she arose, and, with an 
averted eye and faltering tongue, she informed him 
that in compliance with the earnest solicitations of 
her friends, her hand had been sometime plighted 
to another. 

“ Oh Theodore!” she exclaimed, deeply blush¬ 
ing, “ Heaven can attest the fervency of a love 
which 1 durst not name, but which a conviction that 
I was not altogether indifferent to you I in secret fos¬ 
tered : I was urged to accept the hand of a neigh¬ 
bouring youth. Long and excruciating was the 
struggle between duty and affection. 1 hoped the 
former had triumphed, but this fatal moment, by- 
convincing me of my mistake, awakens me to all 
the anguish of despair. My trials have been many, 
for I loved, deeply loved, long ere 1 dreamed it was 
reciprocal; and when indeed your eyes betrayed 
the tender prepossession, it was but to make me the 
more sensible of the dread sacrifice I had made. 
My health is rapidly declining; and this event, 
though not? entirely unforeseen, has greatly over¬ 
come me. There is one thing, Theodore, I would 
speak of, but am unable, at present; come to this 
alcove to-morrow before night-fall; I will meet 
you here if my health permits. It is the first re¬ 
quest I have made, and 1 feel a presentiment it will 
be the last.” 

A tear, which did honpur to manhood, gushed 
from the eye of Theodore. He would have en¬ 
couraged her to hope, but he looked on her pale, 
saint-like countenance, and his voice refused him 
utterance. 

“ Suppress these emotions, dearest Theodore; 
suppress them for my sake, for they enhance, doubly 
enhance, my anguish; then adieu, Theodore, till 
to-morrow. ..-When you are gone I shall recover 
composure: enough to reach the cottage.” 

fie would have requested to attend her, but she 


read it in his looks, and raising berband she wav¬ 
ed him to depart. 

“One word, I entreat. Charlotte, idol of my 
soul, my hear, has too long, too fatally, cherish¬ 
ed your adored image, to think it can be so easily 
eradicated. If your pre-engagement forbids all 
hope of blending my destiny with yours, at least, in 
compassion to my sufferings, protract the day which 
is to bestow on another the precious gift of your¬ 
self, for which I could have bartered my existence.” 

“ Cease;” cried Charlotte, in trembling accents; 
“ for the love of heaven harrow not thus my soul. 
Look at this wasting form—does it not speak a 
speedy dissolution ? In respect, then, to my de¬ 
clining health, let not grief thus unman you.” 

“ Forgive, my noble girl,” he madly exclaimed; 
and sinking at her feet, no longer able to suppress 
his grief, he gave way to it in all the eloquence of 
love and despair. The storm of passion at length sub¬ 
sided in a calm—it was the deadly calm of despair. 
Charlotte’s words/ these emotions doubly enhance 
my own,’ then wrung through every avenue of his 
heart. He started up, dropped the hand he had 
held sealed to his lips; it fell listless at her side. A 
cold dew was scattered o’er her brow; he called 
on her name, but no dulcet tone came in response; 
lie bent over her, but no ambrosial breath warmed 
her cold Ups. It is now two years since these events, 
and the green grass waves over both their graves. 

Dienope. 
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. . .- ■ 1 Here we select 

* The various wonders of the moral world, 

“ As in a museum displayed we see 
u Sea-shells and flowers, and airy pinioned birds.” 

A VOTAOE. 

I was on my voyage back to my native country, 
after an absence of five years, spent in unremitting 
toil in a foreign land, to which I hud been driven 
by a singular fatality. Our voyage had been sin¬ 
gular and prosperous, and on Christmas day we 
were within fifty leagues of port. Passengers and 
crew were all in the highest spirits, and the ship 
was alive with mirth and jollity. For my own 
part, I was the very happiest man in existence. I 
had been unexpectedly raised from poverty to 
affluence—my parents were once more longing to 
behold their erring and beloved son, and I knew 
that there was one dearer even than any parent, 
who had remained true to me through all my mis¬ 
fortunes, and would soon be mine for life. 

About eight o’clock in. the evening I went on 
deck. The ship was sailing upon a wind at the 
rate of seven knots an hour, and there was a wild 
grandeur in the night. A strong snow storm blew, 
but steadily, and without danger, and now and then, 
when the struggling moonlight overcame-the sleety 
and misty darkness, we saw for some distance 
around us the agitated sea all tumbling with foam. 
There were no shoals to fear, and the ship kept 
boldly on her course, close-reefed, and mistress of 
the storm. I leaned over the gunwale, admiring 
the water rushing past like a foaming cataract, 
when, by some unaccountable accident, I lost my 
balance, and in an Instant fell overboard • into 
the sea. 

1 remember a convulsive shuddering all over 
0>y body, and a hurried leaping of my breast, as I 
felt myself about to lose hold of the vessel, and af¬ 
terwards a sensation of the most icy dullness from 
immersion into the waves—but nothing resembling 
a fall or precipitation. When below the water, I 
think that the momentary belief rushed across my 
wind that the ship had suddenly sunk, and that I 


was but one of a perishing crew. I imagined that 
I felt a hand with long fingers clutching at my 
legs, and made violent efforts to escape, dragging 
after me, as I thought, the body of some drowning 
wretch. On rising to the surface, I recollected in 
a moment what had befallen me, and uttered a cry 
of horror, which is in my ears to this day, and 
often makes me shudder, as if it were the mad 
shriek of another person in the extremity of peri¬ 
lous agony. Often have I dreamed over again that 
dire moment, and the cry I utter in my sleep is 
something more horrible than a human voice. No 
ship was to be seen. She was gone for ever. The 
little happy world to which, a moment before, I 
had belonged, had swept by, the waves dashed on 
me, and struck me on the face, and howled at me; 
the winds yelled, and snow beat like drifting sand 
into my eyes,—and there I was left to struggle, and 
buffet, and gasp, and sink, and perish, alone, un¬ 
seen and unpitied by man, and as I thought too, by 
the everlasting God. I tried to penetrate the sur¬ 
rounding darkness with my glaring eyes, that felt 
leaping from their sockets, and saw, as if by mira¬ 
culous power, to a great distance through the 
night,—but no ship—nothing but the white crested 
waves, and the dismal noise of thunder. I shouted, 
shrieked and yelled, that I might be heard by the 
crew, till my voice was gone—and that too, when 
I knew that there were none to hear me. At last 
I became utterly speechless, and when I tried to 
call aloud, there was nothing but a silent gasp and 
convulsion, while the waves came upon me like 
stunning blows, reiterated and reiterating, and 
drove me along like a log of wood, or a dead 
animal. 

Once I muttered to myself, “ this is a dream, 
and I shall awake.” I hud often before dreamed of 
being drowned, and this idea of its being a dream 
so pressed upon me, that I vainly strove to shriek 
out, that the noise might awaken me. But oh! the 
transition, from this momentary and wild hope of 
its being all a dreadful dream, into the conviction 
of its reality! That indeed was something more 
hideous than a fanatic’s thought of hell. All at 
once I felt my inmost soul throttled, struggled, and 
stifled, by an insupportable fear of death. That 
death which, to my imagination, had ever appeared 
the most hideous, and of which I bad often dreamed 
till the drops fell down my forehead like rain, had 
now, in good truth, befallen me; but dreadful as all 
my dreams had been, what were they all to this? 
I feh as if all human misery was concentrated in 
the speechless anguish of my own single heart. 

All this time I was not conscious of any act of 
swimming; but I soon found that I had been in¬ 
stinctively exerting my power and skill, and both 
were requisite to keep me alive in the tumultuous 
wake of the ship. Something struck me harder 
than a wave. What it was I knew not, but I 
grasped it with a passionate violence, for the hope 
of salvation came suddenly over me, and, with a 
sudden transition from despair, I felt that 1 was 
rescued. I had the same thought as if I had been 
suddenly heaved on shore by a wave. The crew 
had.thrown overboard every thing they thought 
could afford me the slightest chance of escape from 
death, and a hen-coop had drifted towards me.— 
At once all the stories I had ever read of mariners 
miraculously saved at sea, rushed across my recol¬ 
lection. I had an object to cling to, which I knew 
would enable me to prolong my existence. I was 
no longer helpless on the cold weltering world of 
waters; and the thought that my friends were think¬ 
ing of me, and doing all that they could for me, 
gave me a wonderful courage. I may yet pass 
the night in the ship, I thought, and looked around 


eagerly to hear tbe rath of her prow, or to wo 
through the snow-drift the gleaming of her mils. 

This was but a momentary gladness. The ship 
I knew could not be far off, but for any good she 
could do me, she might have been in the heart of 
the Atlantic ocean. Ere she could have altered 
her course I must have drifted a long way to tho 
leeward, and in that dim, snowy night how was 
such a speck to be aeen ? I saw a flash of light¬ 
ning, and then there was thunder. It was the ship 
firing a gun, to let me know, if still alive, that she 
was somewhere lying to. But wherefore ? I was 
separated from her by a dire necessity, by many 
thousand and fierce waves, that would not let my 
shrieks be beard. Each succeeding gun was beard 
fainter and fainter, till at last I cursed the sound, 
that, scarcely heard above the hollow rumbling of 
the tempestuous sea, told me that the ship was fan* 
ther and farther off, till she and her heartless crow 
had left me to my fate. Why did they not send 
their boats round and round all the night through, 
for the sake of one whom they pretended to love 
so well ? I blamed, blessed, and cursed them by 
fits, till every emotion of my soul was exhausted, 
and 1 clung in sullen despair to the wretched piece 
of wood that still kept me from eternity. 

Was it not strange, that during all this time the 
image of my friends at home never came to my 
mind ? My thoughts hnd never escaped beyond 
the narrow and dim horizon of the sea, at least 
never beyond that fatal ship. But now I thought 
of home and the blessed things there, and so in¬ 
tensely bright was that flash of heavenly images, 
that for a moment my heart was filled with happi¬ 
ness. It was terrible when the cold and dashing 
waves broke over me in that insane dreaming fit, 
and awoke me to the conviction that there was no¬ 
thing in store for me but an icy and lingering 
death, and that I, who had so much to live for, 
was seemingly on that account most miserably to 
perish. 

What a war of passions perturbed my soul? 
Had I for this kept my heart full of tenderness, 
pure, lofty, and heroic, for my best beloved and 
long bethrothed ? Had God kept me alive through 
fevers and plagues, and war and earthquakes, thus 
to murder me at last? What mockery was all 
this ? What horror would be in my gray haired 
parents’ house when they came to hear of my' 
doom ? “ O Theresa! Theresa!” and thus I wept 
and turmoiled through the night. Sometimes I 
had little or no feeling at all—sullen and idealess, 
I wished myself drowned at once—yet life was still 
sweet; and in my weakened state, I must have 
fallen from my frail vessel and been swallowed up, 
had I not, though even now I cannot remember 
when or how, bound myself to it. I had done so 
with great care—buta fit of despair succeeding, I 
forgot the circumstance, and in that situation looked 
at myself with surprise and wonder. 

That I had awful thoughts of the eteniity into 
which I felt gradually sinking, is certain; but it is 
wonderful how faintly I thought of the future world; 
all such thoughts were overthrown by alternate 
hope and despair connected with this life. I heard 
the shrill cry of sea-birds flying over my head, and 
instandy returned again to the hope of life. O, for 
such wings! but mine 1 thought were broken, and 
like a wounded bird lay floating powerlessly on the 
waves. 

The night before I had had a severe rhe umatism 
in my head, and now remembered that there was a 
phial of laudanum about me. T swallowed the 
whole of it—and ere long a strange effect was pro¬ 
duced. I fell into a delirium, and felt a wild plea¬ 
sure in dancing over the waves. I imagined my- 
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self in a vossol, and on a voyage, and had a dreamy 
impression that there was connected with it some¬ 
thing of glory. Then suddenly a cold tremulous 
sickness would fall on me; a weight of sadness and 
despair. Every now and tiion there came these 
momentary flashings of reality; but the conviction 
of my personal identity soon gave way to tiio.se 
wilder fits, and I was drifted along through the 
moonless darkness of the roaring night, with nil the 
fierce exultations of a raving mudninn. No won¬ 
der. The laudanum, the cold, the wet, the dash¬ 
ing, the buffoting, the agony, were enough to ac¬ 
count for all this, and more than my soul dare even 
now shadow out to tier shuddering recollection. 
But as God pitied the miserable, so alsahas he for¬ 
gave the wicked thoughts of that unimaginable 
night. 

During one of these delirious fits, whether it was 
a dream or a reality I know not, methought I 
heard the most angelical music that ever breathed 
from heaven. It seemed to come on the winds— 
to rise up from the sea—to melt down from the 
stormy clouds. It wus at last like a full band of 
instrumental music, soft, deep, wild, such as 1 have 
heard playing on board a ship of war. I heard a 
rushing noise with the music, and the glorious 
ghost of a ship went roaring past me, all illumina¬ 
ted with lumps; her colours flying; every sail set, 
and her decks crowded with men. Perhaps a real 
ship sailed by with festivity on board. Or was it a 
vision ? Wimtever it was, I felt no repining when 
it passed me by; it seemed something wholly alien 
to me: the delirium had swallowed up all fear, all 
selfishness; the past and future were alike forgot¬ 
ten, nnd I kept floating along, self-questioned no 
longer, assured that I was some how or other a 
part of the waves and the tempest, and that the 
wonderful and beautiful vision that had sailed by 
ine was an aboriginal of the ocean. There was 
unspeakable pride and grandeur iu this delirium. I 
was mow intensely conscious of a brighter exist¬ 
ence than 1 ever was in the most glorious dream, 
und instead of dreading death, ifelt os if 1 were im¬ 
mortal. 

This delirium I think must have gradually sub¬ 
sided during a kind of sleep, for 1 dimly recollect 
mixed images of pain and pleasure, land and sea, 
storm and calm, tears and laughter. I thought I 
hod a companion at my side, and even her I best 
loved; now like an angel comforting me, and now 
like myself needing to be comforted, lying on my 
bosom, cold, drenched, despairing, and insane, and 
uttering, with pale, quivering lips, the most horrid 
and dreadful imprecations. Once I heard, me¬ 
thought, a voice cryiug from below the waves, 
“ Hast thou forgot Theresa ?” And looking down, 
I saw something like the glimmering of a shroud 
come slowly upwards, from a vast depth, to the sur¬ 
face of the water. I stooped down to embrace it, 
and in a moment a ghastly, blue, swollen face, de¬ 
featured horribly, as if by the gnawing teeth of 
sea monsters, dashed against mine; and as it sunk 
again, 1 knew well to whom belonged the black 
streaming hair. But I awoke. The delirium was 
gone, and I was at once a totally different creature. 
I awoke into a low, heartless, quaking, quivering, 
-fear-haunted, cowardly, and weeping despondency, 
in which all fortitude was utterly prostrated. The 
excitement had worn out my very soul. A corpse 
rising out of a cold, clammy grave could not have 
bceu more wo-begone, spiritless, bloodless. Every 
thing was seen in its absolute dreadful reality. I 
was a castaway—-no hope of rescue. It was broad 
day-light, and the storm had ceased; but clouds 
lay round the horizon, and no land was to be seen. 
What dreadful clouds! Some black as pitch, and 
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charged with thunder; others like cliffs of fire; 
nnd here and there all streamed over with blood. 
It wus indeed a sullen, wrathful, despairing sky. 

The sun itself whs a dull brazen orb, cold, dead, 
and beamless. 1 beheld three ships afar off, but all 
their heads were turned from me. For whole 
hours they would adhere, motionless, to the sca,j 
while 1 drifted away from them; and then a rush-j 
ing wind would carry them, one by one, into the 
darkuess of the stormy distance. Many birds came 
close to me ns if to flap me with their large spread¬ 
ing wings, screamed round and round me, and then 
flew away in their strength, and beauty, and hap¬ 
piness. 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A calm came 
over me. I prayed devoutly for forgiveness of my 
sins, for all my friends on earth. A ringing was in 
my cars, and I remember only the hollow fluctua¬ 
tions of the sea with which I seemed blended, and 
a sinking down and down an unfathomable depth, 
which I tiiought was death, and into the kingdom 
of the eternal future. 

I awoke from insensibility and oblivion with a 
hideous racking pain in my head and loins, and in 
a place of utter darkness. I heard a voice say, 
“ Praise the Lord/’ My agony was dreadful, and 
I cried aloud. Wan, glimmering, melancholy lights 
kept moving to and fro. A hideous din was over¬ 
head, and arouud me the fierce dashing of the 
waves. I was lying in the cabin of a ship, and 
kindly tended by a humane and skilful man. I 
itad been picked up apparently dead and cold.— 
The hand of God was there. 
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bb rascality. 'Now, after all these indulgences,^ 
partiality of his countrymen, the trust and confi¬ 
dence the commander in chief bad reposed hi tea, 
the prodigious sums that he has pilfered from his 
country, which has been indulgent enough to over¬ 
look his mal-pradioes, I say, after all this, it is ia>. 
possible to paint him in colours sufficiently black. 
Avarice, cursed avarice, with unbounded ambition, 
void of every principle of honour, honesty, gene¬ 
rosity, or gratitude, induced the caitiff to make die 
first overtures to the enemy, as Andre, the British 
adjutant-general, declared upon his honour, when 
on trial before the general officers. This brave, 
accomplished officer, was yesterday hanged; not 
a single spectator but what pitied his untimely fife, 

, although filled with gratitude for the providential 
discovery; convinced that his sentence was jutf, 
and that the law of nations and custom of war jus¬ 
tified and rendered it necessary. Yet his personal 
accomplishments, appearance, and behaviour, gib¬ 
ed him the good wishes and opinion of every now 
son who saw him. He was, perhaps, the most ac¬ 
complished officer of the age—he met his fateiat 
manner which did honour to the character of a sol¬ 
dier. Smith, the man who harboured him, is un¬ 
der trial for his life, and I believe will suffer the 
same fate. May Arnold’s life be protracted under 
all the keenest stings and reflections of a guilty am- 
science—be hated and abhorred by all the race of 
mankind, and finally suffer the excruciating tortures 
due to so great a traitor. 

“ I tun, in haste, yours, « A. ScAaontti.” 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 



The following is the original letter from Colonel 
Scammell, as brave a soldier as ever bled in the 
sacred cause of liberty and the “ rights of man,” 
to his ultimate friend and companion in arms. Col. 

Peabody. It is upon the subject of Arnold’s trea¬ 
chery, and we publish it for two reasons; first, be¬ 
cause it breathes a proper spirit of detestation for 
that individual who could so far forget his manhood, 
his honour, and his maker, as to sell his country; 
and, secondly, because it has never but once before, 
to nnr knowledge.been inserted in a Dublic journal. 

Although a period of nearly forty-five years has 
franspired since it was penned, still the circumstance 
it commemorates is as green in the remembrance of 
our countrymen as a tiling of yesterday, which is, 
indeed, conclusive proof that “ a traitor’s memory 
can never die.” 

u Dear Sir—Treason! treason! treason! black 
as hell! That a man so high on the list of fame 
should be guilty as Arnold, must be attributed not 
only to original sin, but actual transgressions. Hea¬ 
vens and earth! we were all astonishment, each 
peeping at his next neighbour to see if any treason 
was hanging about him; nay, we even descended 
to a critical examination of ourselves. This sur¬ 
prise soon settled down into a fixed detestation and 
abhorrence of Arnold, which can receive no addi¬ 
tion. His treason has unmasked him the veriest 
villain of centuries past, and set him in.true colours. 

His conduct and sufferings at the northward, has, 
in the eyes of the army and bis country, covered 
a series of base, grovelling, dirty, scandalous, and 
rascally peculation and fraud; and the army and 
country, ever indulgent and partial to an officer 
who has suffered in the common cause, wished to 
cover his faults; and we were even afraid to exa¬ 
mine too closely, for fear of discovering some of 
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‘ThOTvfeMramoUclMMlCTMMtuclMlr.Miulikr'b* (VM- 
nlltjr of human baton, tout that tw to atony. (lad to tarn from tba 
moaMony of uaaartatl occupation, to the llcntar aad Iho awaat e r 
ploamr oftho day." 


oAiozon acoom. 

“ Tblno to tho trwtolir, UoMnf hoar, 

*• Whrn nH utilicovotuy naadona Sjr; 

" Chavil hv tlw onul-iatidulny poor or 
" or Invc'a Malicious wtochary." 

Never can peuiivo evening, with itt whole train 
of beauties, steal over the landscape, without bring¬ 
ing to mind one who used to repeat this sweet verse 
when she wandered over the tender grass as it was 
bout by the refreshing dew. Caroline was just en¬ 
tering on her eigliteenth summer, and as experience 
was opening its rich stores, the trifling gaiety of 
fifteen was laid aside, and she appeared ripe in her 
maiden modesty. The charm of poetry, which 
breathed with the witchery of her favourite Camp¬ 
bell, seemed to have infused into her character 
something of a wild, romantic loveliness, which, 
blended with a native sweetness, and a countenance 
that was all animation, would steal insensibly over 
the beholder as ho listened to her voice, when ac¬ 
companied by the harp, with the magic of love’s 
novelty. 

There is a dignity infused into the human cha¬ 
racter by education, which ever gives a moral ting* 
of greatness to the possessor; and although the 
clouds of adversity may lower around the youthful 
career of such, and the pretended esteem of those 
who once courted their smiles may be withdrawn, 
yet they move on, clearing away the obstruction of 
the one and disregarding the other. Caroline had 
seen too much of life to be led away by the bustle 
that surrounded her, and knew that there were dark 
shades, blended with the light hue that volatility 
ever presents; her pleasure was of a loftier cast, 
and all die bright and sweet influence fhofcj|hgiven 
to the female character from a cultivated mind, and 
every charm that we delight to love in woman, she 
seemed to possess, and yet covered it with such an 
artless innocence that made her appear stilLmore 
lovely. It was no wonder, then, that onvy propa¬ 
gated many a tale; but the secret of her life was 
hid from all eyes, and could not be searched by any, 
yet she stood unmoved amid all the suspicion that 
was cast upon her, and was loved still more by 
many,for the persecution she suffered. 

It was pleasant to look abroad from the little 
cot, the residence of the Moors, in the stillness of 
summer’s evening, upon the wide-spreading Hud¬ 
son, which lay tranquilly before the eye, on whose 
bosom the white sail could be d istin g uis hed far off 
gilded by die moon-beams, or listen to the music 
of the lute, as the boatman breathed upon it some 
wild and plaintive ahr; or perhapsthe sound of his 
voice, which die scene rendered sweet, would be 
heard to tell die tale of unrequited love—of the 
pledges that were unredeemed, or of the vows that 
had been forgotten; and then, as if to drown the 
thoughts, he would strike upon some lively air, 
*wtrich would cease only as it died away in fhe dis- 
tance, as -the boat glided along, and die white sail 
was lost to the sight over the waters. 
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could be cherished in die breast and kept dive, and 
which still would prey upon the very fount of life; 
and that was said to be the cause of the shade of 
gloom which now and then overspread the counte¬ 
nance of Caroline. Edward had been absent for 
two summers, and no intelligence from him had 
yet arrived, and the thoughts that he bed perished 
in a foreign clime, where none would heave a sigh 
to his memory, or had sunk beneath the rolling bil¬ 
lows, when gloom and darkness rested over the 
ocean, were too overpowering, and the tear would 
steal silently down her cheek; and h corresponded 
so well with the tune she sung so sweetly, when she 
touched upon the days of M auld long syne,” that 
none could hear her without having Ids whole soul 
melted into tenderness, as his fancy wandered back 
and dwelt upon scenes of former days, or memory 
hovered over die circle of youthful associates. 

It was in the mildness of one of those evenings, 
at that season of the year when the whole landscape 
was spread before the eye,yellow with the richness 
of harvest—when the moon shone full upon the 
water just rippled by the summer air, that a vessel 
was slowly passing along, and we could plainly 
bear, as the silence that reigned around was broken 
by the stern voice of the captain, with the orders 
for landing a passenger. The little boat was soon 
under way, and propelled by two sturdy oarsmen, 
was quickly lost to the sight among the trees. A 
few minutes after a knock at the door interrupted 
a conversation on the return of the parent, when it 
opened, and Mr. Moor entered—he was soon clasp¬ 
ed in the arms of his wife and daughter, all of 
whom shed tears of joy. “ Would dial I could 
meet you as I wished,” were the first words he ut¬ 
tered. “ I have been unfortunate—after labouring 
hard, through the false failure of my employers, I 
was deprived of all”—he rested his head upon his 
hands, and was silent Mr. Moor appeared but the 
shadow of what he was—the health and animation 
that once bloomed upon his countenance had dis¬ 
appeared, and it was now the image of disappointed 
hopes, that had settled down into dejected melan¬ 
choly. “ Well, and you shall be unfortunate no 
longer,” said a voice, as it trembled with emotion, 
and the fine form of Edward Villers stood before 
us,“ and you, Caroline, must dry that-tear,” and 
bending forward, he imprinted a kiss on her blush¬ 
ing cheek. The gloom that had just shaded every 
countenance disappeared, and joy moved along 
and smiled upon every fece. Edward had been 
successful, and had arrived just in time to drive 
away sorrow from those he esteemed, and to cheer 
the heart and make her he loved happy. 

Thus was merit rewarded, and true love re¬ 
paid. Eobsht. 


I have said there was a secret. Immediately 
after the wreck of his fortune and purchase of the 
little cottage on the river’s brink, Mr. Moor con¬ 
signed his wife and daughter to the care of a near 
relative, and departed for England; and while! 
every packet brought favourable news from the pa-j 
r6tit of his speedy return and restoration to wealth,'* 
hope,io them, would rove away on the light-wings 
of fancy, and live in the days that were coming. 
But there was a secret of another kind—one that 
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THE IDLER. 


4 * Ye*, there ate Mich—poor, lonely, worthies* Hi lugs, 
“ Whose hearts are callous to the voice of love} 
“They live In warfare witii the laws of God, 

44 Ami die as heartless as they ever lived.** 


OOVNT&Y OLD MAZDS. 

AN EYE SKETCH. 

You no doubt recollect, Mr. Morris, that not 
many days since, one of the occasional visitants at 
your literary drawing-room, who was strongly sus¬ 
pected of being near “ low water mark,” made his 
obeisance, preparatory to an intended excursion to 
the country, for the treble purposes of strengthen¬ 
ing his nerves, maturing his logic, and meeting with 
his friends, among whom he was in the hope of re¬ 
cognising his old acquaintance, Prknefit. It is with 
no common sensations of pleasure that he is ena¬ 
bled to acquaint you, that after sundry “ accidents 
by flood,” and a few hard knocks from the jolting 
of a crazy stage-coach, lie is now quietly seated in 
a snug room of the garret story, under his paternal 
roof, “ sole monarch (poetically speaking) of all he 
surveys”—this being the only place of refuge left 
him, from causes to which he will probably have 
occasion to revert. 

However, your correspondent has no great rea¬ 
son to complain. His garret overlooks several de¬ 
lightful farms, well stocked, snug, improvements, 
and every thing which our friend Cosey would call 
“ comfortable.” In the vista, two white spires, in¬ 
dicating the source from whence they emanate, 
are seen pointing far above the trees, to “ a country 
not made with hands,”—all of which, taken in con¬ 
nexion with other beauties that complete the land¬ 
scape, presents to the occupant far more luxuries 
than Goldsmith, Johnson, Savage, and fifty others 
of equal genius, have at times enjoyed; and from 
whence some of the proudest productions of hu¬ 
man intellect have been issued. As to furniture, I 
have a faded toilet tp scribble upon, older than my? 
self, over which hangs a broken looking-glass, even 
of anterior date—two heavy, old fashioned maho¬ 
gany chairs, the workmanship of which same would 
make some of our modern carvers blush, were such 
a thing possible, and a bed whose sheets are whiter 
than the driven snow. For books, I have a muti¬ 
lated edition of Shakspeare, (Pope’s) printed in the 
year 1761—two odd volumes of Clarissa Harlowe— 
an odd volume or two of Addison, Hervey’s Medi¬ 
tations, Zimmerman bn Solitude, Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, etc. etc., bringing up the rear with a com¬ 
plete file of the “ New-York Mirror,” whichlneed 
not tell you is my pillow by night and my compa¬ 
nion by day. 

I have designated the “ blighted lily” of my vex¬ 
ations, as the “ Country Old Maid,” because there 
is such a wide difference between her and city' maid- 
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cns of the same grade. The gradual and almost 
imperceptible decline of the latter into that age 
from whence, by the laws of gallantry, wc are re¬ 
strained from ranking them as maidens antique, has 
given them grace to meliorate the disposition and 
cultivate the acrid qualities of the temper, by means 
of which they are enabled to preserve towards the 
rising generation an evenness and suavity of man¬ 
ner, at once companionable and inoffensive. If, 
perchance, a joke should now and then be broke 
across her false teeth, or little Julia should playful¬ 
ly displace her glossy, black wig, she lets drive the 
battledore of her wit, which, rebounding into the 
faces <>f her assailants, creates a pleasant reaction, 
and the matter there ceases, and all is forgotten. 
By these gentle assiduities, aud a proper attention 
to the person and dress, she glides down the stream 
of time without the odium that is too frequently 
attached, by the vulgar, to single ladies who have 
passed the “ hey-day of the blood.” 

Not so with the antique country maiden; she is 
a very different kind of animal. The gradation is 
more sudden; tell-tale envy soon whispers the sad 
fact abroad so soon as Miss passes on to the wrong 
side of maidenhood, and it spreads over the village 
with the rapidity of an approaching wedding. All 
eyes are upon her, and a sentence of ostracism is 
at once carried into effect by both sexes, who are 
so fortunate as to be within the palings of the im¬ 
plied matrimonial boundary. However ungene¬ 
rous this kind of proscription may be, (and I deem 
it shamefully! so,) it is enough to know that the cus¬ 
tom prevails. That it curdles the temper, and in¬ 
fuses the gall of bitterness into many a naturally 
generous female breast, there can be no question; 
an instance of one is now before me. 

Miss Philomela, for that is her name, was once 
flattered into the opinion that she was a belle—but, 
as our friend Simpson, of the Chatham, says of 
his wife, in ‘‘ Therese ”—that was a long time ago. 
She has years upon her back, probably forty. Her 
figure, which is rather petit, is still genteel, although 
there is a certain squeamisliness in her gait, and a 
quaint ness in her conversation, which betrays the 
disagreeable peculiarities attached to protracted sin¬ 
gle-blessedness. The expression of her countenance 
(except when in anger) is tolerable; time, not na¬ 
ture, is to blame for the wrinkles on her brow—nor 
is it a sin of her’s that her hair, once a glossy brown, 
corresponding with a pair of bright hazle eyes, is 
now diversified by a portion of a silvery tint. Gray 
hairs are honourable, and should be mentioned 
with respect. But a truce to levity. 

Know, then, that this antique Miss lives in the 
family of which I am a branch, as a kind of com¬ 
panion, but in fact assumes the authority of mis¬ 
tress. As I entered- the mansion, in appearance 
rather a-ta-Diddler, her scrutinizing optics neither 
fancied my florid visage, or the fashion of my 
“rig.” I was, therefore, packed into the lofty 
apartment aforesaid, and without a great show of 
ceremony. After remaining two days in the attic, 
my mother and sisters ventured to invite me below 
to a ceremonious breakfast. Never was invitation 
more acceptable. I was nearly dead with ennui, 
and hungry as a pointer. 1 had already anticipat¬ 
ed areal set-to at the beef-steaks, which I knew 
were smoking by the fire, having been two days 
on soups, gruels, and the nauseous contents of gal¬ 
lipots, when I heard the joyful summons for ap¬ 
proaching the table. I was on the spot in atwink- 
hng, with difficulty restraining my impatience dur¬ 
ing the formality of the blessing. When, lo! the 
delicate nerves of Miss Philomela could not “ bear 
the presence of the prodigal,” and she was borne 
off in a violent fit of hysterics, very much to my 
satisfaction. However, my happiness was destined 


j to be of but short duration, for no sooner had the 
lady recovered, than poor Pilgarlick was remanded 
back to his garret, with strict injunctions not to 
j leave it during his stay. By two-headed Janus, 1 
j would have subscribed a five dollar bill towards 
| purchasing Mrs. Walsteia a gray wig, to be used 
the next time she plays the Hon. Miss Lncretia 
M’Tab, had that lady been present to have wit¬ 
nessed this serio-comical scene. It was done, as 
you critics sometimes say, to the life. 

Insulated, as I now am, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of this she-dragon, from enjoying the society 
of the family in quiet, after an absence of many 
long months, you cannot he astonished at my pre¬ 
sent aversion towards the fraternity of which she 
is so conspicuous a member. Having never here¬ 
tofore taken the trouble to examine, much less to! 
analyse one of their species, my knowledge had 
been derived from the assertions of others, whom 
I disbelieved, aud charged with malice,—and an oc¬ 
casional carricature(as 1 supposed) upon the stage: 

| but, alas! the representations which 1 had imagin¬ 
ed proceeded from levity or malice, were but water¬ 
colours in reality. Thank heaven, I have but few 
enemies, but were 1 possessed of any ever so in¬ 
veterate, the worst possihle punishment I should 
wish either of them, would be the shrivelled arms 
of the antique Philomela. Like the fable of the 
dog in the manger, she will neither cultivate hap¬ 
piness herself, or permit the enjoyment of it in 
others. What a melancholy reflection for those 
who are approaching a certain age, that their com¬ 
panions through the dreary and unfertile vale of 
single-blessedness, must partake of this forlorn and 
odious character. 

But avaunt to this disgusting subject. O! when 
I contrast with this sombre picture, tho beauty and 
virtues of my angelic Anu, and am compelled to 
defer for awhile the blissful moment when I shall 
call her mine, each day seems an age. 

« Till Hymen brought hli love delighted hour, 

<* There dwell no joy !n Helen's rosy bower: 

“The world was the garden wm a wild, 

“And man, the hermit, sigh'd, till woman smiled.” 

I am surprised, amazed, that there should remain 
a young heart in creation so dead to the most re¬ 
fined and godlike passion of our nature, as to idle 
away the spring of life in coquetry or indifference, 
when there is such opportunity for a world of hap¬ 
piness in perspective, by forming in early life a 
matrimonial alliance based upon love and principle. 

But what have I here ?—post-marked New-York, 
and, by all the gods, the fair Ann’s hand! So 
adieu! C. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 

BUCHBVXA OB MBAWB. 

PROM THE FRENCH. 

Towards the close of the summer, a young man, 
named Linval, walking in the .Thuillcries, found, 
near the delightful bower where the exquisite sta¬ 
tues of Hippomenes and Atalanta are placed, the 
following billet : 

“An opportunity is olTered to the person who 
shall find this billet, of doing a good action. If the 
person is disposed to do it lie is requested to go to 
the rue dc Siiintonge, No. 1342, and ask for Euge¬ 
nia do Miranda. 

“ P. S. Should the finder be unwilling to go to the 
assistance of an unfortunate mother, he is request¬ 
ed not to prevent another person from doing it, but 
to drop the billet whore lie found it.” 

Liuvnl is the best dancer in Paris, after Trcnis; 
he read the billet, hummed a new air while lie was 
ronding it, and then, with a stroke of his bamboo, 
whisked it into the air, and hastened to the Faux- 
bourg du Route, to givo his opinion upon a robe of 
exquisite taste, but which it was feared was not suf¬ 
ficiently striking. 

The second man who picked it up was a man of 
middle age, simply clad, and walking quick. He 
stopped, however, to read it, but casting his eyes 
towards heaven, as if he meant to say, “ It is not 
to me this letter is addressed,” lie placed it respect¬ 
fully in its former place. 

A contractor came next—one of those men who 
think themselves moderate, because they are con¬ 
tent with the trifling gain of three thousand francs 
a day, and who are purse-proud and impudent; he 
first kicked the billet, then took it up from motives 
of curiosity. Scarcely had he read it, when he tore 
it into a thousand pieces, exclaiming, “ s Tis a trap.” 

The next day, precisely at the same place, ano¬ 
ther biUet was deposited, exactly similar to the for¬ 
mer. The first person who perceived it, had the 
delicacy to take the address, and to place the billet 
where he found it. A young married couple per¬ 
ceived it a few minutes afterwards. After having 
read it, madame C. who was on the point of be¬ 
coming a mother, said to her husband, 

My love, let us see the person to whom we are 
directed. What we have to give is but little; but 
a slight benefit often prevents the unfortunate from 
giving themselves up to despair, and inspires them 
with courage to wait for better days.” 

The young couple proceeded to the rue de Sain- 
tonge. But at Paris, having the name, the street, 
and the number, is by no means sufficient to insure 
the finding of the real place. Some houses have 
the numbers they had before the revolution; from 
other houses the revolution has removed former 
numbers and' placed others. The sections have 
accumulated upon the walls of Paris ciphers of all 
colours, and not at all regular. After having walk¬ 
ed twice up and down the streets, the young couple 
at length found out 1342. They learned that the 
house was occupied by an old man, formerly a 
physician, who ha’ll retired, and passed for a rich 
man; and who had an only daughter, distinguished 
for her wit and her talents. 

The young couple were shown up a very hand¬ 
some staircase, to the first floor, where they were 
ushered into a room, very neatly furnished, without 
gaudiness, but with perfect taste. They asked to 
speak with Eugenia de Mirande; and a young lady 
ol twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, grace- 
tul and elegant, rose and showed them into a small 
apartment, where every thing proved that the use¬ 
ful and agreeable were habitually cultivated; books, 
pamphlets, music-books, instruments, and drawings, 


were in every part of the room—every thing de¬ 
noted affluence. 

“ I fear,” said madame C., “ I have fallen into 
some mistake. We read your address, madame, 
upon a billet we found in the Thuillcries, and de¬ 
termined to offer some assistance to the person 
pointed out; but we perceive here that there are 
charms to delight, not sorrows to be relieved.” 

Eugenia de Mirande, for it was to her they spoke, 
explained to them, but with some embarrassment, 
that she was only the organ of a lady, very much 
to be pitied; who from a sentiment of pride, wish¬ 
ed to conceal herself, but who was worthy the inte¬ 
rest she had excited. 

“ In that case,” said madame C., “ request her 
to permit me to see her; I do not think that she 
ought to blush at a visit from one of her own sex, 
who is not a stranger to sorrow.” 

The young lady evaded the request, under a pre¬ 
text that her protege had a whimsical imagination, 
which rendered it difficult to confer an obligation 
upon her. 

“But has she children ?” 

“ Three; and she has just lost, after a long and 
expensive illness, a husband whose labour supplied 
them with the means of living.” 

“ Good heaven ! what a situation! and what age 
are the children ?” 

“ They are all young; a girl of five years and 
a half is the eldest.” 

“ I shall soon,” said madame C., with a blush 
which lent a new charm to her beauty, “ be a mo¬ 
ther myself; this is sufficient to interest me for the 
fate of these little innocents; yet tills circumstance 
unfortunately prevents me from having the satisfac¬ 
tion of taking one of the children ; my own will 
demand all my care; but permit me at least to send 
a small bundle for the eldest child; for I cannot be¬ 
lieve that, with such a friend as you, the family can 
be exposed to the want of the necessaries of life.” 

Eugenia de Mirande thanked the lady in the 
name of her friend, and accepted the present, after 
taking down die name and address of madame C. 

Scarcely had the young couple retired, when a 
young gentleman came upon die same errand. 

“ Your pardon, madam,” said he to Eugenia, “ it 
is not you I am in search of, but Eugenia de Mi¬ 
rande.” 

A similar explanation—similar astonishment. 
After having heard the story of the unfortune per¬ 
son the young man appeared to be much moved. 

“ How happens it that a widow and three little 
innocents should be absolutely without succour, up¬ 
on so fertile a soil as ours, and in the midst of an 
enlightened nation ?” 

“ You are in the right, sir; but where is the re¬ 
medy ?” 

“ The remedy, madam, would be to give a little 
more provident wisdom to Frenchmen, and make 
I them understand, that after to-morrow there is ano¬ 
ther day to come; and that when we quit life we 
leave behind us often die dearest part of ourselves. 
But that is not the point to be considered now. The 
situation of the lady, about whom you have inte¬ 
rested yourself, is dreadful; and, whatever be the 
causes, let us try to soften them.” 

Eugenia received the present the young man 
gave. 

“I am not rich, madam, and that is the reason 
my donation is so trifling; but when we are pru¬ 
dent, we can always, though young, have something 
to give.” 

“ But, sir, money is not the sole benefit we can 
extend to the wretched; good offices and tender¬ 
ness do them much more service.” 

“ Is your friend,-madam, in want of such offices? 


Speak the word, and there is nothing I will not do 
upon your recommendation.” 

“ Yet forgive me, sir; let my motives excuse my 
indiscretion. Does your situation in life.afford you 
the means of speaking to the minister?” 

“ No, madam; my father cultivates property in 
the environs of Paris; he has passed his whole life 
in doubling its value by constant care and good ma¬ 
nagement, but never was he seen in the avenues of 
power; this is what I congratulate him upon more 
than I praise him, for we do not frequent the anti¬ 
chambers of men in place for pleasure. Happily 
I have no more need to do so than he. I partake, 
with five brothers and sisters, who love me and 
whom I love, the patrimony he will leave us; and I 
hope the minister will never hear us spoken of. 
Yet if it be necessary to solicit him in favour of 
your friend, 1 am ready to do it. What is it she 
wants ?” 

“ To establish a claim that is just—the security 
of one of our armies rendered it necessary to de¬ 
stroy an establishment which the husband of the 
widow founded: she asks for indemnity.” 

“ And must she have protection, madam, to ob¬ 
tain this ?” 

“ Protection is not necessary to obtain it,becauso 
it is just; but we wish for protection in order that 
the business may not linger in the bureaux, before 
it is seen by the minister.” 

“ I see,” said Latrcmblaye, the name of the young 
man, “ that we must lay before the minister, a con¬ 
cise and clear memorial, which shall make him feel 
the justice of the claim.” 

“ That is just the thing; but the memorial must 
be drawn.” 

Both were silent. 

“ I scarcely dare ask you,” said Eugenia. 

“ Why^not ? I should have offered to do it, if I 
had not been afraid of doing it ill. Besides, I am 
ignorant of the details of the affair.” 

“ I will communicate them.” 

Eugenia retired a moment, and returned with her 
fatlier. She requested him to ask Latremblaye to 
dinner, in order that he might be furnished with the 
details of the business in question. The old gen¬ 
tleman entreated the young man to fix a day, which, 
after mutual compliments, he did. 

Latremblaye came at the appointed time; the 
dinner was gay, and the conversation lively; every 
subject was introduced, except the one which had 
been the occasion of the dinner. Latremblaye 
thought Eugenia charming. She was well inform- 
| ed, and had vivacity and wit. After dinner she 
introduced the affair of the unfortunate lady. La- 
I tremblaye heard her with attention, and promised 
to draw up the memorial in two days. He perform¬ 
ed his promise, and succeeded perfectly well: ener¬ 
gy, clearness, and precision; nothing was wanting. 
Eugenia read it with marks of the highest satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“ There is a strength, a sensibility, sir, in the 
style, which render it impossible for the minister 
not to yield to your reasoning; and were I in the 
minister’s place, you should certainly not experi¬ 
ence a refusal.” 

“ Nor is this all, sir; we must give your memo* 
rial a new degree of eloquence; it must be pre¬ 
sented by the person herself who is supposed to 
have written it. The gesture, voice, and look o! 
the person interested will add to the impression it 
ought to produce. Attempt to procure a rendez¬ 
vous, in order that the lady may deliver it herself 
to the minister.” 

After a week’s exertions Latremblaye came one 
evening to Eugenia with a triumphant air. 

“ I have procured an interview for to-morrow; 
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give your friend notice, nnd with this paper all doors 
srill be open to her.” 

‘•What gratitude do I not owe you? You will 
have the satisfaction of having snatched this poor 
family from despair; but do not abandon her till 
you have conducted her to the door. A woman 
softened by grief, and timid, would appear to dis¬ 
advantage unaccompanied. Do you couscnt to go 
with her ?” 

This last act of complaisance cost Latreroblaye 
much; yet the habit of yielding to the wishes of 
Eugenia, tiie desire of insuring the success of the 
business, a curiosity to see the unknown, conquer¬ 
ed his repugnance, and he promised to come the 
next day to Eugenia’s, where the mysterious lady 
was to be. 

The next day Eugenia, without being full dress¬ 
ed, was more carefully dressed than usual; her hair 
fell gracefully over her forehead and down her neck, 
her eyes sparkled, and her bosom heaved, as La- 
tremblaye entered. 

He looked around the room, and said, 

“ The lady has not yet come ?” 

“ No,” replied Eugenia, with some emotion. 

“ I will wait for her.” 

He took a seat near the tea-table, at which Eu¬ 
genia was sitting. A silence of some minutes en¬ 
sued. Each stole looks at the other. Latremblaye 
blushed, and would have been put out of counte¬ 
nance if Eugenia had not blushed also. 

Latremblaye at length said, but with some hesi¬ 
tation, 

“I ought, madam, to bless this circumstance, 
(Eugenia cast her eyes upon the ground) which has 
introduced me to your acquaintance.” 

“ Whatever satisfaction you feel, sir, you must 
derive from a conviction of merit The zeal you 
have shown—I assure you I have been—gratified, 
pleased with it.” 

A second silence ensued as long as the first La¬ 
tremblaye at length took a desperate resolution. 

“ I know not that I am doing right; but I can¬ 
not conceal what I feel—you know it as well as 
Ido.” 

Eugenia could by a word have relieved his em¬ 
barrassment ; but in such circumstances the female 
bosom, however humane, never carries its humani¬ 
ty so far, and when arrived at that point, women 
force us to tell them what they know already; so 
that the poor young man confessed he loved , her. 
Eugenia had propriety enough to keep a just me¬ 
dium between the offended air, which only would 
have suited a prude, and that satisfied manner which 
ill accords with the modesty of her sex. The con¬ 
versation changed, but it became animated, lively; 
relieved from a burden, it proceeded with lightness, 
{pace, nnd case. Questions were asked and an- 


“ You will, perhaps, believe me,” continued Eu¬ 
genia, “ when I tell you that I have received the 
homage of several men: will you also believe me, 
when I add, that none of those who distinguished 
me was precisely such a one as I wished ? The 
death of my mother, whom I lost early, has given 
a considerable degree of independence to iny mind. 
My father is my friend; I consult him always; his 
manner of viewing things is liberal; he permitted 
me to make a trial, a bold one without doubt, but 
which, however, could go no further than I wished.” 

“ I am not recovered from my surprise,” said La¬ 
tremblaye. “ What was it but a feint? It has cost 
you much, I am sure, for 1 recollect several circum¬ 
stances in which you were interdicted.” 

“ It is true; but I was supported by the intention 
of confessing every thing.” 

“ And my memorial ?” 

“ I will keep it,” said Eugenia, “as a monument 
of the goodness of your heart, and tlie eloquence 
of your style.” 

“ And the audior of the memorial, what will you 
make of him ?” 

“ My husband,” replied Eugenia, with downcast 
looks, “if he wishes it, and if our two families con¬ 
sent.” 

The two families, composed of good persons, ea¬ 
sily' consented, and the young couple were united 
at Paris a few weeks ago. As soon as they were 
united they went to pay a visit to madame C. to 
relieve her from her benevolent anxiety, and make 
her an elegant present for the bundle which she 
had sent to the unfortunate lady. 


swered without hesitation; each communicated 
their pursuits, their modes of thinking and speak¬ 
ing on different subjects, with such confidence, they 
did not perceive they had been waiting for three 
quarters of an hour. 

Latremblaye at length noticed die non-arrival— 

K She is not come yet.” 

“ She will not come at all,” replied Eugenia. 

Latremblaye, in utter astonishment, looked at 
Eugenia, whose eyes answered only by an expres¬ 
sion of languor, mixed with a smile, which pro? 
duccd together an inexpressible grace. 

‘ Would you,” said Eugenia, “ be very, very an- 
F y " me ? if, by chance, there should be no truth 
in the history of my unfortunate lady ? If all this 
was but a proof, a means of pointing out to my 
heart a man whose sensibility- was not the efiect of 
sensual desires ?” 

• Latremblaye knew not what to answer.' 
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said he, with a shudder, “ my dreadful fete will be 
accomplished! Amanda! once more let me breathe 
that name—Amanda! farewell!” 

A moment elapsed—still, and oh, how interest* 
ihg! The elements gave no notice of the event that 
was about to happen—theTatal cloud left the moon 
in all its tranquil loveliness—«nd as it renewed its 
pensive gaze upon this varied worldT, it found Hen¬ 
ry—quietly walking home to bed. where, I have no 
I doubt, he had a very good nap! Geohge. 


FaAoXffiBXTT. 

The whole truth rushed upon his mind at once, 
and every hope darkened into despair. She loved 
another! He had seen her hastily concealing a 
portrait in her bosom, and blush as she knew that 
her secret was discovered. Leaving her presence, 
Henry roveiLtlown the street, with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty restraininjJ'-tears from streaming down his 
cheeks. A feeling of desolation depressed his spi¬ 
rits, and he cursed the hour that gave him birth. 
Then did the horrible idea of self-murder gleam 
across his mind—and he was willing to break, the 
ties which bound him to the world, and stand before 
his Maker “ with all his imperfections on his head.” 
A pair of loaded pistols were lying in his bureau 
—and with a pale face and trembling hand, he 
hastened to possess himself of them. Not more 
fiercely goes the bellowing bull after the affrighted 
object of his rage—or the lion, when he leaps up¬ 
on his shrieking prey, than Henry, with rapid 
strides, almost ran down to the Battery—-here the 
serene night shone with all its tranquil glory—the 
stars were\ twinkling in the illumined vault—the 
moon held her easy way through her splendid path 
—scarely a breath played in the unmoving trees, 
save here and there some slight murmur chiming in 
with the sound of the waters. The determined 
man stood erect, and gazed upon the moon—a 
hght cloud, floating on its airy course, for one pass- 
rog moment obscured the brightness of the orb oi 
f'Sht. Henry raised the pistols to his aching brow! 
Ihe tears of unrequited love shining in his eyes! 
k ‘Before that cloud has passed over the moon,’ 3 
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tuilk brose. Our drink was the wine of the country; 
and, ongoing out to the veranda, after dinner, ap¬ 
ples and oranges were offered to us. 


a ohxxiX Donm 

We found the mother sitting alone on the estrada, 
supported by her cushions, with a small, low, round 
table before her, on which was spread a cotton cloth, 
by no means clean. The daughters only served their 
mother—but ate their own meals in the kitchen, by 
the lire. YVe were accommodated with seats at. the 
old lady’s table. The first dish that appeared was a 
small platter of melted marrow, into which we were 
invited to dip the bread that had been presented to 
each, the old lady setting the example, and even'pre¬ 
senting bits thoroughly sopped, with her fingers, to 
Miss H. who contrived to pass them to a puppy, who 
sat behind her. I not being so near, escaped better; 
besides, as I really did not dislike the marrow, but I 
wished in vain for the addition of pepper and salt, I 
dipped my bread most diligently, and ate heartily. 
The bread in Chili is not good after the first day. 
The native bakers usually put suet or lard into it, so 
that it tastes like cake—a few French bakers, howe¬ 
ver, make excellent bread; but that we had to-day 
"as of the contrary, and assimilated well with the 
melted marrow. After this appetiser, as my country¬ 
men would call it, a large dish of charqui-can was 
placed before us. It consists of fresh beef, very much 
boiled, with pieces of charqui, or dried beef, slices of 
dried tongue, and pumpkin, cabbage, potatoes, and 
other vegetables in the same dish. Our hostess im¬ 
mediately began eating from the dish with her fingers, 
and invited us to do the same; butoneof her daugh- 
| ters brought us each a plate and fork, saying she 
| jtnew that such was our custom. However, the old 
lady persisted in putting delicate pieces on our plate, 
"ith her thumb and finger. The dish was good, and 
"ell cooked. It was succeeded by a fowl, which was 
torn to pieces with the hands—and then came another 
owl, cut up, and laid on sippets strewed with chopped 
terbs—and then soup—and lastly, a bowl of milk, 
s»d a plate of Harina de Yalli, that is, flour made 
r °m a small and delicate kind of maize. Hach be- 
mg served with a cup of milk, we stirred the flour into 
ai1 ^ I thought it excellent, .from its resemblance to 
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A r&AOiBCEXVT. 

“ Yes, poverty thou art horrible!—in whatever 
colours poets may paint thee, thou art horrible— 
thou art as cold as the grave; the winter winds 
whistle about thee ; isicles hang from thy shaggy 
hair, and the cold snows beat upon thy naked bo¬ 
som. Thou hast neither a hut to shelter thee • 
nor fire to warm thee; nor clothes to cover thee; 
nor food to satisfy thy craving appetite. Thou hast 
no friends; the eye of pity is never turned on thee; 
nor the tear of sympathy excited by thy suffering 5 * 
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Thou art an outcast from the world; thou art hat¬ 
ed and persecuted by all: thou art despised by the 
whole human race. What dost thou then in this 
world! Is there any hope for thee ? Art thou not 
wretched beyond conception ? and dost thou still 
cling to the hillock of earth ? Go, hide thyself in 
the grave: there thine enemies cannot hurt thee, 
nor the insolence of prosperity reach thee; there 
shalt thou rest in peace; the cold clod shall press 
lightly on thy breast, and thy manifold sufferings 
be remembered no more. Then shalt thou feci 
neither cold nor hunger: the winter winds shall 
whistle unheeded, and the rude storm shall beat 
harmless on the sod which covers thee. Yes, thanks 
to heaven! there is one consolation left me, and 
this I will cherish: it will support me a little long¬ 
er : I will go and for a moment forget that I was 
miserable. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 

A LXFX cr TRIALS. 

I have this tluy completed my nineteenth year. 

It mtiy fairly be supposed that variety has nothing 
to do with one who is faultering on the brink of the 
grave—anrl that she can have little in view save j 
the instruction of others, in detailing two of the j 
trials of ii strange and chequered existence. The 
first may teach the younger part of my sex, in this 
age of over-refinement, that if courage be indis- 
pensible to bold, enterprising man, self-possession 
is no less necessary to timid, shrinking woman; 
and my second, tliut if any anatomical exposure he 
the nurse, (and I believe it,) of medical science, 
caution should be used in the selection of objects, 
and discrimination in the choice of those who are 
to participate in its disclosures. And, thus, when 
my feeble voice will bo heard in this world no 
longer, 1 tnay instruct from my grave. I was a 
girl of eighteen, when iny father was governor of 
York Castle. A murder, attended with circum¬ 
stances of the most inhuman barbarity, had been 
perpetrated in our neighbourhood, and an old man, 
with his two sons, charged with the commission of 
the crime, were delivered into his custody. By 
accident 1 witnessed their being brought into the 
castle. Years have passed away, and other events 
have succeeded; joy and sorrow, affluence and po¬ 
verty, like storm and suushine, have chased each 
other; foreign scenes, and foreign faces, have in¬ 
tervened ; but 1 see them before me now—in the 
deep gloom of midnight, in which 1 am writing—as 
clear, aye, as if they were standing before me ! 
The hardened ruthless look of the elder murderer; 
his venerable, hoary hair, frightfully contrasted by 
the expression of his countenance—his cold, gray 
eye, which glanced incessantly around, with the 
most fearful and restless anxiety—his parched lips 
and haggard look, sadly at variance with iiis bent 
form and tottering gait; all combined to form a 
picture, which, once seen, could never be forgot¬ 
ten. The two sons stood behind their father. The 
cider appeared stern and sullen; muttered an in¬ 
coherent answer when asked wlmt injury lie had 
received from his victim, while an expression of 
vindictive triumph glared in his eye. The younger 
seemed bowed down with the consciousness of 
guilt, and kept his eyes fixed on the ground. Once 
only he raised them. They encountered the old 
man's penetrating glance, and sunk beneath it. 

Deposition after deposition was drawn out, and 
such a mass of circumstantial evidence accumu¬ 
lated, that it was hardly possible to doubt their 
guilt. The trial was to come on ill the course of 
ten days—but, in the interim, a committee of the 
House of Commons required my father's presence 
in town, and I was left in charge of the Castle. It 
was a responsibility which I had incurred before, 
and it did not appear formidable. I was surround¬ 
ed by trusty and tried servants, and having always 
been taught to rely on my own courage and reso¬ 
lution in exigencies, I entered upon my duties 
without fear. The keys of the diflerent wards were 
brought me every night, and remained under my 
pillow till morning; and that my father’s room 
might be kept perfectly aired, I removed to it in 
tlie evening after his departure. Things went on 
smoothly for some days, till, one morning, I was 
told that the eldest Welsford was not to be found, 
and was supposed to have made his escape. Pla¬ 
cards were posted over Y ork without delay—large 
rewards offered for his apprehension—officers and 
constables despatched in all directions, but without 
success. Eight and forty hours elapsed, and no 
tidings were procured of him. How he had es- 


:aped, and to what retreat he had fled, was as 
nuch a secret as ever. In this annoying posture 
if affairs, I went to my own room, in the evening 
>f the second day, for some papers 1 wished to 
:onsult. I had opened my desk, and was busily 
prosecuting my search, when happening to glance 
ny eye around, 1 distinctly saw the face of a man, 
:auliously peeping over the furniture of my bed: 1 
r tU it was Welsford’s! Aly first impulse was to 
icreain, but recollecting that I was alone, in a di«- 
:ant part of the house—that all assistance was be¬ 
yond my reach—that the faintest shriek would seal 
my doom, 1 hastily smothered my emotion, and 
continued my search as before. I confess I trem¬ 
bled : and thinking my death-blow might be dealt 
from behind, 1 determined on having what little 
notice I could : and facing my foe, 1 drew iny 
chair fronting the bed, and read a letter—my voice, 

1 know, faultered—aloud. I then sung for a few 
moments—very faintly, 1 believe!—till, gradually 
getting nearer and nearer the door, I made a grasp 
at the lock, and rushed out. ,1 trust 1 felt as grate¬ 
ful as 1 ought towards a merciful Providence, when 
1 locked the door upon the felon! The turnkeys 
were then summoned, the fugitive was taken, se¬ 
cured, and a few hours afterwards condemned. 
On the night preceding his execution, he made a 
full confession. After admitting the justice of his 
sentence, lie continued—that having discovered by 
accident bis cell joined my apartment, and know¬ 
ing the keys were given me nightly, he had climbed 
up one chimney, and let himself down by anodier, 
into my room; that his design was to have mur¬ 
dered me, possessed himself of the keys, and es¬ 
caped ; that during the two whole days he was 
missing, he had lain concealed in my room, en¬ 
during (as lie himself expressed it ,) u between hun¬ 
ger and disappointment, the torments of the damn¬ 
ed.” He added—he “ thought himself in heaven 
when he at last saw me enter ; and though I had 
not the keys with me, would then have despatched 
me, but that he was sure, from my manner and stay, 
I had no suspicion that he was near me.” How 
closely did I hover on the confines of another 
world! A sound, nay, even a look, and I should 
have been in eternity. 

I pass over many years in which I was launched 
on the stormy sea of sorrow, and bufletted with its 
waves, and hasten to my last trial. I had seen 
the light turf strewn over my father and five bro¬ 
thers: one, only one, the youngest, and my fa¬ 
vourite, survived. The death of the others had 
only knitted us more strongly together, and made 
us all the world to each other. After having re¬ 
ceived a thoroughly medical education, he was on 
the point of entering into partnership, when my 
mother’s death recalled him to York. Her loved 
form had been deposited in its narrow dwelling, 
and he was about to return to town, when a friend 
requested him to demonstrate on a subject, and, 
three days after the funeral, he consented to do so. 
He went to the infirmary—his instruments were 
ready, and every preparation had been made— 
but when the cloth which covered the body was 
removed, lie recognised—his own mother ! The 
empire of reason was at an end. He rushed from 
the room a maniac ! 

I am now an isolated being. Of a large and 
happy family I remain the solitary survivor. But 
do 1 complain ? do I repine ? O no ! Roses have 
been scattered among the thorns which strewed my 
path through life—and feeling that my connexion 
with earth and its illusions will be shortly closed, I 
look forward to the period when the storms and 
tempests, that have clouded the evening of my 
days, will be succeeded by the never-failing plea¬ 
sures of returning spring. Raciiel. 
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a mnuuraB stoat. 

It is related, that in the reign of Francis i. a 
young lady had a lover, whose fluency of tongue- 
exceeded her own. Wearied by his incessant lo* 
quacity, she laid her command upon him, that> as 
he valued her favour and hoped for the possession 
of her hand, he should observe an absolute silence. 
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night and day, in all companies and on all occa¬ 
sions, until she should permit him again to loosen 
)ns love-sealed organs of speech. By this strata¬ 
gem the lady got all the talking to herself; for her 
lover remained inflexibly dumb for two years.— 
Whether she made him amends for this privation 
by any fairy favours, we cannot say; but we should 
imagine that a chaste kiss now and then would 
have been no infringement of the embargo laid on 
his lips; and he might the more readily have been 
indulged in this little particular, as bis inviolable 
taciturnity put it out of his power to boast of the 
favour. 

His friends concluded that he had lost his speech 
for ever, the young lady all this time (which indeed 
is the greatest wonder in the story) having kept 
the real cause a profound secret. At last, at an 
assembly where they both met, she boasted that 
she could with one word restore him to speech. 
His eyes glistened with that impatient,‘ breathless 
mixture of pleasure and anxiety with which a pri¬ 
soner sees the door slowly open that is to usher 
him to light and liberty. The assembly crowded 
around them to witness the operation. “ Speak,” 
said she, and she held out her hand. “ OJi, my 
lovemy life !” were the first accents that drop¬ 
ped from his lips. “ I have made trial of your 
constancy,” said she, u and before this assembly 1 
vow to be yours for ever.” “ And ever,” cried 
the enraptured lover, as he pressed her to his bo¬ 
som. This was one of those happy moments which 
give us a foretaste of heaven. 
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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 

* Friendship U constant In all things, 
u Save In the affairs of love.” 

msrosHzv jjtd x. ova. 

CHAPTER I. 

.—..— - All hearts In love use tlielr o*n tonguesj 

Let every eye negotiate for itself. 

And trust no agent** 

When this earth was created there were two 
passions breathed upon the soul of man, which 
have been greater sources of pain and pleasure, 
of deep agony and exquisite joy, than almost any 
others—friendship and love. The one such as binds 
man to man, that faithful, strict, stern quality, 
which calmly regards the interest of another as its 
own, and seeks another self in the companion of a 
friend. The other, that soft, sweet, weeping, smil¬ 
ing, dreaming passion, made up of fond expecta¬ 
tions, exquisite visions, and brilliant hopes, chang¬ 
ing shape and colour every moment of its exist¬ 
ence, and wreathing itself into a thousand delight¬ 
ful and beautiful appearances, like the sportive 
mist, curling or sleeping on the mountain side, yet 
sometimes enveloping the soul in a -bondage so 
complete and cunning, that in losing the power of 
freedom it loses the will to be free. Not the veriest 
slave that is buried alive in the dungeons of the 
inquisition, or the fabled giants of old, who writhed 
beneath the mountain weight which Jupiter had 
hurled upon their rebellious forms, could be in 
more perfect dependance than the victim who 
loses himself in the endless labyrinth of love. En¬ 
ergetic indeed must be that soul which may not be 
carried away when the “ torrent softness” pours 
upon it, or which can act what reason dictates, if 
love’s adamantine chains have encircled it in their 
dangerous hold. 

There were two young fellows, rising up to the 
expanded sentiments and imaginations of men. 
Long habit, a combination of ten thousand little 
adventures, and mutual hopes and fears, and affec¬ 
tions; the fact, that both were about to travel on 
together over the path of life, that spreads its dim 
and mysterious track before them; and the spread¬ 
ing of each other’s fancies and opinions, and each 
intertwining with the other, and growing up in 
strength and beauty, all united in making them 
friends—not the butterfly companions that fly! 
away and disappear at the first chill blast of 
winter and storm, but beings who were prepared to 
dare and to defy 'all the wants and temptations 
and miseries of the world; hand in hand to bear 
up with each other against the coldest anguish that 
fate might be preparing to pour across their way, 
and to live and die in each other’s esteem, amid 
all the revolutions of time, through its prosperity 
and adversity, through its misery and joy. 

I like to be brief, and mean to make my story 
short and sweet; so skipping over the first dawning 
of the passion, with its ticklish sensations and open¬ 
ing dreams, I come at once to the point. Henry, 
the elder by a few months, fell in love. The ob¬ 
ject came like a beautiful vision through the circle 
of his sight, and he admired her. She smiled, and 


his heart opened beneath the melting sweetness, as 
the fragrant flower spreads its leaves beneath the 
winning smile of morning. She spoke that silver- 
toned music to fascinate the heart, the voice of 
woman, and Henry bowed down before the magic 
of the sound. 

What a singular thing love is. It is a sort of 
mental disease—but then a kind of malady so deli¬ 
cious, so full of delightful little pains in the left side 
of the breast, such a continual succession of pretty 
agonies—such a bird-like fluttering at the heart, 
that it is sometimes preferred even to dull and un- 
poetical health. 

As soon as our young friend found himself en¬ 
trapped he began to change his conduct, only ate 
a little at breakfast, would take up a newspaper, 
and fling it down again—always stopped iu read¬ 
ing Blackstone if he came to the name of queen 
Elizabeth, and would delight to read of the statutes 
passed under her reign. He would fix his eyes 
upon the ceiling, put his legs on the back of a 
chair, and sit for hours “ wrapped in cogitation 
deep.” Sometimes melancholy in the sentimental 
• sweetness of his reflections, and then so merry 
that no situation or company could restrain the 
exuberance of his momentary joy. 

William was a fine youngster, who could “ see 
as far into a millstone as any body elsewhen he 
perceived the alarming situation of his friend, he 
did give away to a long laugh, whereat Henry was 
in no ways delighted, but bore it all with good hu¬ 
mour and forbearance. 

“ Who is she ?” said William. 

“ She /” said Henry, “ what d’ye mean by she ?” 

“ Why who did you walk with the other day ?” 

“ That was Elizabeth Percival.” 

“ Do you love her ?” 

“ How d’ye mean love ?” 

“ Why, d’ye like her?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Does she like you ?” 

Henry pulled up his shirt collar. 

“ She does not hate me, I hope.” 

“ Well,” said William, “ then, I tell you what, 
don’t be down-cast my boy—there is nothing dis¬ 
honourable in it—hem—only—remember the old 
story about /idling in love.” As much as to 
say it must be beneath a man. “ But you shall in¬ 
troduce me—will you ?” 

“ If I do, I do- but if I do I’ll—” 

“ Hush!—nonsense—there’s no danger of me— 
1—you know me too well to think that I would be 
guilty of such a virtue as falling in love—so come, 
we will go and see her to-night—will you ? 

“ Well, since you desire it, I will—but take care 
of yourself—you are flesh and blood, Bill—and if 
you-” 

He was answered by a merry laugh, and that 
evening was agreed upon as the time for the first 
fatal visit 

Now I like confidence in friends, but I think 
love-confidence is always mal apropos. Love, like 
the yellow feyer, is catching, and it is wrong to 
venture into the infected district —my friend should 
perform a three years’ quarantine before I let him 
spread sail for the home of my heart. 


Henry thought difleremly—and in remembering 
the triumph of displaying so much beauty to his 
friend, he forgot that bright eyes and charming 
manners—that an elegant mind, breathing its ma¬ 
gic iu a beautiful face, might enchant others as 
well as himself. 

The night came, and just the night it was “ to 
make even an oyster fall in love”—moonlight and 
starlight were shed iu their path as they started, 
arm in arm, for the dwelling of the much talked of 
and admired Miss Percival. Tho sky was very 
bright, and the earth was very beautifully still, as if 
they had conspired together to cheat the young 
daring philosopher of his heart and happiness. It 
almost seemed as if no star had ever twinkled 
so cunningly and prettily before as It did on this 
evening, and the moon never rode on with such 
serenity and grace through her chequered path of 
star, and sky, and cloud. Tho trees had a lascivi¬ 
ous softness in the rustling of their blynches, and a 
most provoking but luxuriant fascination seemed 
to float upon the whispering breeze—tho city hull 
was so snowy white and tranquil in the broad 
stream of light that fell upon its sculptured marble, 
and the browu high walls of the Theatre seemed 
to wrap themselves up in their sombre shadow, as 
if silently enjoying tho beauty of the night. All 
the buildings of all the surrounding streets, with all 
their charming variety of light and shade, and 
shape, and colour, combined to increase the magic 
of the scene; and the airy imaginations of our ho- 
roes rose and throbbed in the spell that seemed. to 
slumber on the earth, and ride on the breeze, and 
give loveliness to the moonlight, and beauty to the 
cloud. 

“ Gad ! I wish 1 was there,” said Harry. 

The distance was not great, and they soon were 
seated in her presence. They had not long con¬ 
versed when Henry saw, by the sparkle in his 
friend’s eye that he was not disappointed in the 
beauty of the lady, and in good truth he thought he 
had no reason to be. 

Elizabeth Percival was enough to set them both 
together by the ears. Harry had said she was 
beautiful—she was more than beautiful. Now do I 
begin to tremble for my reputation when I have 
such an object before me as a lovely girl, and am 
going to attempt a description. 1 like to paint a 
mountain or a river; or the moon; or sun. I don’t 
care so much about a city, or even a nation. I will 
take Mount Etna, with all its bellowing thunder 
and spouting fire, and transplant it in my page, and 
with a few scratches of my pep, by the aid of let¬ 
ters, I will give you as delightful a battle as ever 
you saw—all its prodigious fury and tumult, with 
the shrieks and thunders, and flashes, and blood, 
shall be mingled up together, as a sweet draught 
for the dainty palate of some sentimental Miss; 
and you shall have as pretty a dust kicked up for 
your amusement as ever man or woman laughed at 
But 1 always approach a handsome woman with 
wary caution. They are such dangerous,.bewitch¬ 
ing, heart-breaking creatures; with all their end¬ 
less profusion of dark glances and sweet smiles, 
and musical voices, and rosy lips, that they give as 
much trouble to the poor wearied out author in the 
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way of business as they do to all unfortunate fel¬ 
lows who happeu to get their hearts singed with 
their fiery glances, and they create as much confu¬ 
sion and perplexity in the literary as in the physi¬ 
cal world. 

But my present subject must be treated of as 
soon as possible, so at it 1 must go. 

In the first place, she was not tall; but then 
her figure was so graceful and well proportioned, 
that I would not have had her any taller—besides, 
the poet remarks, that “ brevity is the soul of wit 
and in this instance it seemed also the spirit of 
beauty. Herforcheud was high, open, and turned 
in one of nature’s happiest efforts. She had a hose 
partly aquiline and partly Grecian, combining the 
beauties of both, without th< faults of either. Her 
eyes were large, dark, and expressive. Just let 
the reader imagine the prettiest pair of eyes he 
ever saw, and he will hit it exactly. There was 
always a glow upon her cheok—and such a mouth, 
so sweet in its smile—so winning in its pensive ex¬ 
pression; and sucii eloquent sentiments often 
breathed from it in its speech, that when it spoke 
no sound, it seemed as if the spirit of eloquence 
and sense lingered round it yet. If I have said too 
much for those who have not seen her, I have not 
said enough for those who have—so I will pause in 
the happy medium, and please ull the world. 
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